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THE WAR MYTH IN 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 

INTRODUCTION 

rofessor Hamlin’s book seems to me not mere 
itcresting but extremely important. No man wl 
ares for the story of his country can afford 
eglect it. 

The plan of the work is suggested by the title 
be time has come to ask soberly regarding eve; 
'ar in which the United States has been engagi 
tom the beginning, whether it had to be, and if 
ad to be; why? We want to know frankly if o 
rars have brought us glory. It is already easy 
;e that the wars of other nations, and especial 
f those who have fought against us, have entail 
pon them shame, cruel measures, oppression of t 
oor, suppression of liberties, violation of law, d 
Auction of wealth and immeasurable futilit 
iut we were told that our wars had been diffc 
ot; our wars had been sacred; our sovereign 
could do no wrong.” Had we not solemn 
banked God for his help in winning every one 
ur wars? 

The great World War has brought mankind 
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a new and surprising conclusion such as probably 
never before prevailed at the end of a war. Lead- 
ing people in all nations are at one in the conclu- 
sion, that no thoughtful person in any country 
which entered the war knew of any adequate rea- 
son why his government should spend the blood 
of its people. As Mr. Lloyd George has said: "No 
one intended the war, but we^all 'staggered and 
stumbled’ into it.” It came upon the world like 
an epidemic of mania. It is evident also that its 
coming was directly related to the prevailing 
fashion of "preparedness” for war and to the fears 
and suspiciousness that everywhere attended this 
preparedness. It had been the barbarous expecta- 
\ tion for ages that war must come every once in so 
/ often, as a plague comes. Was not the world full 
of barbarous people, and therefore of barbarous 
\ nations? 

Professor Hamlin boldly carries over all the wars 
of our own United States into the broad generaliza- 
tion which includes the wars of other nations. 
' They all belong together among the old world 
\ evils, like slavery or witchcraft, which it is our 
) business to clear away from the earth. Wc apol- 
ogize for them no longer. We propose not to 
I expect them nor prepare at tremendous expense to 
suffer and die when they come; we propose rather 
through simple, humane and rational measures to 
v provide never to endure them again. 
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Professor Hamlin accordingly takes up in a rapi 
rvey and analysis each one of the six majo 
ars through which the larger part of our tot; 
itional expenditures have been devoured. H 
•oceeds, like a skilful surgeon, without passion c 
trtisanship, with a trace of sympathy for a 
oups and parties, in so far as all were alike vie 
ms of misunderstanding, ignorance of the fact 
id hereditary prejudices and delusions. Save fc 
ie great common human characteristics whic 
earn out among all peoples and on both sides i 
mes of calamity — the patience, the heroism, tl 
If-sacrificc, the exceptional acts of magnanimit 
-he finds nothing whatever holy in a single one < 
tr national wars, but rather the manifestation i 
ery mean, cruel and cowardly trait which h 
'er debased human nature. 

He can discover in the case of no one of the 
ars any evidence that the body of the people < 
i intelligently informed majority in it, or evt 
e government, had taken pains to assure then 
Ives either of the justice or the necessity of goir 
1 war, or that their leaders were ever able 
sign a just and sufficient reason and purpose con 
-lling them to resort to war. Thus he brings 
;ht, what every one ought by this time to kno’ 
at the Revolutionary War, far from being unde 
ken by the will of a free citizenry, was actual 
•reed upon the American people by a small mi: 
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ority in the teeth of the earnest opposition of a 
highly respectable percentage of thoughtful citi- 
zens, while another large part of the colonists was 
quite indifferent to the issue. Professor Hamlin 
also makes clear that in all our wars, exactly as in 
those we usually reprobate, our people were pres- 
ently found practising the same injustices, indig- 
nities, lying defamations, detestable acts of revenge, 
outrages on innocent women and children, upon the 
fears of which we had hastily assumed excuse for 
ourselves in rushing into war. 

/" In all our wars we have boasted of our American 
' ardor for liberty. Professor Hamlin’s book shows 
how every great war requires the most terrible 
form of slavery, namely conscription, in which 
the individual is stripped of the normal use of Itis 
conscience and judgment. In order to drive men 
, to submit to this degradation the government itself, 
even in the hands of its "best” men, must resort 
to the employment of unscrupulous lying, reckless 
propaganda in abuse of the enemy, and the sup- 
, pression of truth, of free speech and open-minded- 
ness — in short, to a debauch of misedu cation, and a 
1 general corruption of the whole population. Once 
in war, it never will do to let good be known of the 
enemy ! W ar counts upon the plentiful outpouring 
s of passion and hatred. 

The churches also are pressed in war-time to 
undertake the defense of doing evil that good may 
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'me, and to strain their arguments over the ver: 
hypocrisy in making the worse appear the bettc 
ason. So altogether, "hell is let loose.” The wor. 
it is that the lower passions, once let loose, do nc 
Hingly return under control, but remain t 
unt the earth. 

Once more, Professor Hamlin shows how in eac 
se after a war the whole horrible storm flattei 
t into waste, corruption and futility. T 1 
orld War is the most colossal demonstration c 
is condition. If a people thought they knew whs 
ey -were fighting for, they failed to get it; tl 
"tor proves often at last to be the vanquish^ 
is curious now in looking back to the Civil W; 
note that the reason which chiefly persuade 
°°d” and chivalrous souls to engage in it was t 
t an end to sl^yery. This at best was dealin 
the wrong way with evil, that is,_ove rooming : 
th evil, as was a bundantl y proved after the wa: 
t Mr. Lincoln would not admit that we were t 
r gainst slavery! We were at war, as the gov 
nnent held, to put down sec ession, whereas tv 
3 begun the national union by a wa/ of secession 
r government would have liked at the time o 
: war to get Canada by secession or cap 

■e; we fought with Mexico to secure the result 
the secession of Texas; we refused in 1898 t 
:ept a peaceful method to separate Cuba fror 
on but insisted upon fighting to effect the sepa 

l« a; t y-'-r 
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ration; and we still keep armed forces in the 
Philippine Islands against the protest of the inhab- 
itants. Mr. Roosevelt was quick to postulate the 
right of secession in the case of Panama. As to 
the Great War, our President Wilson’s proclamation 
in favor of the natural right of small nations to 
secede has become one of the slogans of mankind! 
As has been often remarked: "This is a queer 
world.” Professor Hamlin’s little book is at least 
an easy reducfio ad absurdum for war. 

Charles F. Dole. 

Southwest Harbor, Me., 

August, 1926. 
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CHAPTER I 

PATRIOTISM AND PEACE 

>R the first one hundred and thirty-five years o 
e history of this republic the total expenditure o 
e federal treasury was approximately $66,ooo, 
>0,000. Of this total expenditure approximate! 

; <j,ooo,ooo,ooo was for warfare. From 1 775 t 
123 the United States Army was engaged in 11 
uiflicts comprising about 8,600 battles and 
sualty list of approximately 1,280,000 mer 
>ee Ganoe, History of U. S. Army, page 490. 
f course most of these conflicts were minor. Thi 
idy will include only the six major wars in whicl 
: have been participants. 

A most common fallacy in the study of histor; 
the blind acceptance of that which has happenei 
inevitable in the course of events. This is a forn 
collective fatalism. It reduces history to a stud; 
the dead past with no message for today. Thi 
;w h the very opposite of democracy.- Democ 
'Y assumes that the group has control over it 
dons and that they are not the result of a blin< 
alistn. To look upon past events as inevitabl 
ikes man the victim of forces over which he cai 
vc no control. It makes man a slave. Thi 
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fatalism is incompatible with democracy. Th( 
democrat must study history not to discover the 
forces of fate but to discover more perfect rule; 
of human conduct. Primarily, the study of the 
past should be to throw light on the present and 
future, so that we might profit by the wisdom and 
the mistakes of the past. But to do this we can not 
accept collective fatalism as our attitude toward 
history. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the study of history was a study of. the Greeks and 
the Romans. It was a study of the ancients only. 
Early in the nineteenth century, with the rise of 
nationalism especially intensified by the French 
Revolution, all nations began introducing die study 
of their national history in their elementary schools. 
The object of this was to teach patriotism. Ex* 
amine their meaning of patriotism and you find 
it meant the support of die king on the throne, 
All texts and instruction exalted the nation to show 
, its superiority to others. Patriotism meant national 
| propaganda. With the rise of democracy patriot- 
' ism began to shift to mean the support of the 
' group, — pro-group rather than pro-king. This 
was the cause and the result of the national mind 
set. PairiQtism.becam e_international hatred , meas- 
ur ed in terms of military service. T his attitude to- 
ward history caused the" teaching and writing of 
history to be largely national propaganda, by in- 

•v 
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PATRIOTISM AND PEACE 

srpreting all the wars of a nation as defensi- 
dth the opponent always the offensive nation. 
The greatest difference between the presei 
eace movement and previous ones is that no 
mong many of those who study the problem tl 
ffensive-defensive relationship in warfare is beii 
ot only questioned but rejected. All nations pi< 
ire their side as defensive. Previous peace mov 
ients accepted this attitude. Accordingly, wh< 
conflict arose, these opponents of war usual 
ielded to the pressure because they thought the 
ttion was being attacked by an aggressor. Bi 
careful study of history does not warrant such a 
ea. The effective element of the present peat 
ovement is based chiefly on the fact thaJthere 
) nation of "sole guilt” in any war once the fac 
e studied carefully. The following study is a 
tempt to show that in our wars there has not bee 
e ' "sole innocence” of the United States ; 
'posed to the "sole guilt” of our opponents. The 
wars are defensive against an offensive enem- 
the war myth of every country. This nation; 
is makes it easy for the military party to pr< 
minate and to precipitate war . Yet warfare 
:L£gP- u Jar if measured in terms of \mli mtarvsi^ 
55 o f the_citizenship .in time o f war. It~wasliar 
r the colonies to induce as many as 250,000 me 
join the Revolutionary forces out of a tot; 
pulation of over 3,000,000, and only a part c 
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the 250,000 -were enlisted at any one time. In the 
Civil War both sides were forced to use the draft, 
or the war would have collapsed. N o major wa r of 
mod ern time s^could^haveJ^een Joughc„without_the 
"draltT This would be enough to show that war- 
fare is not popular if judged by actual voluntary 
support on the field of battle. 

One often hears that warfare is a manifestation 
of human nature and will be eliminated only 
through a long evolutionary process. But the same 
thing has been said of sl avery , duelling, witchcraft, 
and many other evils L n^Hfflfiated. Warfare is 
not dependent upon human nature, but upon the 
human point of view, and this point of view can 
be altered by education, — education which is hon- 
est, which can sift the true from the false, which 
does not close its eyes to the powerful role played 
by economic and social forces in the wars of the 
nation. f*"* SucfihtJ A ■'h ! 

Whether there was another way out in these con- 
flicts, whether the results aimed at were achieved, 
whether the ruin and destruction which went hand 
in hand with these conflicts could ever be balanced 
by material acquisitions, — these are questions tht 
reader must decide for himself. This book simpl) 
lays the facts before him. 


^-1 - m* - n jrf j 


CHAPTER II 

THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

* no sense is an attempt being made here to give 
omplcte history of the causes of the war for t 
idependcnce of the United States. This is simp 
brief analysis of the ten outstanding causes ai 
ie nature of the conflict, without defending 
pposing either side in the struggle. 

The common opinion in the United States i 
irding the American Revolution is that it was 
ar waged against Great Britain in which t 
merican people as a whole rose up against t 
lother country in order to protect themselv 
gainst unjustifiable and unbearable oppressio 
his is the position taken in the Declaration , 
'dependence, and we have always looked upon t 
inflict through the eyes of the Declaration 
'dependence. The thirteen colonies declar 
emselves free and independent on July 2, 177 
id then on July 4, 1776 adopted the Declaratii 
Independence proclaiming to the world the 
asons for declaring themselves free. Thus t. 
separation of Independence was not a declaratic 
independence, but a publication to the world . 
e causes which led the colonies to the point , 
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such a declaration. It was an effort to put their 
side before the world and justify it. It was written 
by Th omas Jefferso n in the heat of a great emotion. 
Twenty-seven grievances were held against Great 
Britain to justify the course taken by the colonies. 
We shall not attempt here to study the real nature 
of "freedom” which is much more than a question 
of national boundaries, and is even independent of 
national boundaries, — but we shall accept the term 
in its usual narrow legal sense. 

The outstanding causes of the Revolutionary 
War were the following: the expulsion of the 
French from Canada in 1763, the attempt on the 
part of Great Britain to enforce the navigatior 
acts, the British western land policy, the British 
financial legislation regarding the colonies, the 
' stamp act of 1765, the Townshend act of 1767, th< 
Bost on "tea party” of 1773. the five punitive act 
of iTT^Tth^general economic depression during 
the 70’s, and religious conflicts. Let us examim 
briefly these ten causes. 

(1) After the French were defeated by Grea 
Britain in 1763 and lost Canada, the colonies di< 
not feel the same need for protection by the moche. 
country as formerly. The French on the nortl 
were defeated. The Indians gave some trouble bu 
were not a great power to be dreaded. As a result 
the colonies felt themselves to be self supporting 
Georgia was an exception because as the younges 
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f the thirteen colonies it was dependent on En; 
ind for subsidies and protection from the Indiar 
’hus, because the people recognized their depei 
ence on Great Britain for protection, the mov 
lent for independence made slower headway 
Jeorgia. 

(2) By far the most im p ortant cause of tl 
Lmerican Revolution was the effort on the part 1 
ieorge III to enforce the navigation laws of Gre 
Britain. It was customary then for every mothe 
ountry to regard its colonies as trading posts. Tl 
olonies were considered necessary as the source « 
aw materials for the home manufacturers and al 
s a market for the surplus manufactured goods > 
he home country. This economic principle was 
base of mercantilism which was the domina: 
conomic doctrine of the time. In harmony wi 
his theory, Great Britain as early as 1651 beg; 
assing navigation acts requiring her colonies 
rade only with British merchants. All the expc 
rade of the colonies had to be sent to Great Britai 
nd all their imported goods had to come fro 
Ireat Britain. In addition, the ships transports 
hese goods had to be owned by British subjects. 

This law, however, was openly violated by t. 
olonial merchants. They traded with the Dut< 
r with any other foreigners they could. Briti 
fScials in America were bribed and co-operat 
1 this illegal trade. The leading people of Ne 
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England at this time were merchants, and it has 
been estimated that nine-tenths of these merchants 
were smugglers. John Han cock, who was to be- 
come president of "the” FirsTContinental Congress 
in *77 S* was_asmuggl er on a great sc ale, and at one 
time was sued for $j 00,000 as ^penalty for smug- 
g'hig. John Adams wa s his.counsel. (See Simons, 
"Social Forces in United States History,” pages 
61-62.) It was these merchants of New England 
and especially of Boston, who were among the 
leaders in the Revolution. After the close of the 
French and Indian War in I7 6 3 , English merchants 
and English business in general had to be heavily 
taxed in order to pay the enorm ous national d ebt.** 
Accordingly, pressure was brouglitlo’bear on the 
British government to have the navigation laws 
enforced, which would give the English the colonial 
trade, thus enabling them to meet more easily the 
financial demands of taxation. Efforts were then 
made by Great Britain to enforce these navigation 
laws which had been openly violated for more 
than a century. Their legality had never been 
questioned. It was the usual policy of all coun- 
tries of that age in dealing with their colonies. 
These navigation laws were no doubt unwise inter- 
erences with trade but their legality was not ques- 
tioned, as all modern tariffs are trade barriers, 
Which does not make their violation legal. Besides! 
these laws did not entirely disregard the interests 
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£ the colonies. Great Britain gave them a mo 
poly of tobacco raising, prohibiting Ireland frc 
aising it. Bounties or sums of money were oft 
laid by the British Government to the colonial pt 
[ucers to encourage industry. These bounties wt 
>aid on indigo, tar, pitch, hemp, and many otl 
industries which Great Britain was attempting 
stablish in the colonies in order to keep the emp. 
rom finding it necessary to buy them from 
oreign nation. These navigation laws arous 
'lew England rather than the South, for it was i 
ommercial section of the country. 

(3) Another 'cause of friction between the c 
inies and the mother country was the British la 
>olicy proclaimed in 1763. This policy ordei 
he colonial governors to grant no more land 
ettlers beyond a certain western border extend: 
outh from the New England States along ■ 
vestern part of New York, Pennsylvania, Virgit 
''forth Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. ( 
Lockett, “Political and Social History of 
Jnited States,” Vol. 1, page 115.) This 1 
attended down just east of the mountains and ■’ 
;o leave to the Indians the territory west of 
Hiis western land was then to be purchased fr 
;he Indians for the king. After that the Indi 
would go further west and their original territ 
was to be opened to settlers as soon as it was p 
based. This arrangement was made by Gi 
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Britain to avoid conflict between the Indians anc 
the frontier settlers. The frontier settlers, how- 
ever, objected, preferring to drive the Indians bad 
by more ruthless methods even if it caused trouble 
The western land speculators also did not like ii 
because they could not sell their land until Great 
Britain had first pushed the Indians back. Tht 
royal government immediately began makinj 
treaties with the Indians for the purchase of theii 
territory. The policy was wise and humane but 
the settlers were too impatient to abide by it. (Tht 
V sKhingtpnJ amil y was p rom i nent in t hese western 
land speculations. ) A land lobby was kept in Lon- 
don bythesc speculators in their efforts to get large 
grants of western land from the crown and then 
to sell it off as the country became more and more 
settled. 

(4) The next principal cause of trouble was the 
British financial legislation regarding the colonies. 
The colonies had issued fiat money or colonial bills 
of credit, which were a form of paper money. 
These could not be redeemed, and immediately be- 
gan to depreciate in value. Yet they were made 
legal tender by the colonial legislature, so that they 
had to be accepted in payment of debt. Often the 
colonies would buy goods from the English and 
pay them with this colonial money. The southern 
planters were especially active in using it to pay 
their debts to their British creditors. The_mer- 
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ants of London soon complained of this practic 
aally, in 1764, Great Britain prohibited all tl 
lonies from issuing these bills of credit or fi; 
Miey as such a procedure was considered unfa 
their creditors. This, of course, aroused gre; 
position from those profiting by this currcnc 
aen paying their debts. Yet no one now wou! 
fend such a financial policy on the part of tl 
lonies. 

(5) The popular conception today is that tl 
amp Act of 1765 was the principal if not tl 
le cause of the American Revolution. This fai 
greatly exaggerated but it is the easiest to unde 
and, and for that reason has been given the chi 
ace among the many causes of the conflict. Tl 
amp Act was an act passed by Great Britain r 
firing the placing on all legal documents of stain 
be sold to the colonies by Great Britain. Tl 
ual impression is that this revenue was to go 
ie mother country and was to be a continual t; 
son the colonies for the sole benefit of the crow 
his impression is entirely false, however. 1] 
venue from these stamps was to be used to p; 
le- third of the expense of a colonial arm y.,.' 
>o ut 10,000 men to~be ke p^Qiere.^oi:. thq.de fen 
[the colonies. Not on eji enny-was-to-go-to-Gte 
ritain. Examine any elementary text on Uniti 
;ates history. They speak of taxing the colonii 
it leave the impression that the money was to ; 
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to Great Britain, whereas actually it was all to h 
spent for the protection of the colonies against pos 
sible trouble with the Indians and the French. Thi 
colonial army had been proposed before by th 
colonies. In 1739 colonial leaders under the leader 
ship of the Governor of Pennsylvania had them 
selves proposed such an army supported by such 
tax. But at that time they had felt the danger o 
the French in Canada. After the defeat of th 
French in 1763 this danger was no longer s 
threatening. When this Stamp Act was passed i. 
1765 its operation was delayed for one year i 
order to give the colonics an opportunity to agre 
among themselves upon some other method of rais 
ing the money if they objected to the Stamp Ac 
The act was repealed in 1766 because of the bitte 
opposition of the colonies, who disliked a tax c 
any sort. "No Taxation Without Representation 
has been greatly over-emphasized. It is only hal 
true, for it implies that taxation with represents 
tion would have been accepted. 

(6) When the colonies objected to the Stam 
Act, calling it an "internal” tax, Great Britain re 
pealed it and in 1767 passed the Townshend Ac 
which provided for a tariff on imports to the co] 
onies. The imported goods, however, were bo> 
cotted and Great Britain was forced to repeal th 
tariff on imports in 1770. The amount of im 
ported goods in the New England colonies alor 
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>pped from 1,363,000 pounds in 1768 to 504,00c 
inds in 1769. After the repeal in 1770 the im 
:ts in 1771 were doubled. Thus the boycott wa 
Powerful weapon in the hands of the colonies 
ith it the colonies were in a position to enforo 
aost any demand they liked upon Great Britain 

(7) When the Townshend duties were repealci 
1770 a tax was still left on tea, in order to asser 
2 right to levy such a tax. In 1773, Grea 
itain allowed a tea company known as theJEas 
Jia Com pany t o bring over a large quantity 0 

Tbiscompany had been given a monopoly o 
2 colonial tea market. When this tea arrived i 
ston, on December 16, 1773, a group of m e 
tered the ship and threw overboard the carg 
lued at about £15,000. But why was this te 
itroyed? Simply because the leaders in this ac 
■re tea merchants in B oston, whose trade woul 
ve to compete with the newly arrived tea had . 
sn permitted to enter the market. The act w: 
e destruction of private property on the part c 
e participants. The more moderate element i 
>ston wanted the tea paid for and the actic 
pudiated. ?* ««*****•*" 

(8) As a punishment for this performanc 
:eat Britain passed the five punitive or coerci 1 
ts of 1774. These five acts were the following 
ose the port of Boston until the tea should I 
id for. Revise the charter of Massachuseti 
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end to England for trial colonial agents accused 
f violence in the execution of their duties. Sta- 
ion soldiers in Massachusetts to aid in the execu- 
ion of law. Annex to Quebec the land between 
he Ohio River and the Great Lakes. These acts 
/ere all legal. Great Britain had as much right tc 
:emand that Boston pay for the tea destroyed a: 
re have to demand that a foreign power com- 
pensate our subjects for property lost there through 
ihe mob action of its subjects. 

(9) Another cause of the Revolution often over- 
boked was the general economic depression both ir 
Great Britain and the colonies following the dost 
>f the French and Indian War in 1763. This wai 
:'elt in all industries. Depressions of this sori 
ilways create political unrest and a desire foi 
change in government, even though the authoritie: 
n power are in no way responsible for the condi- 
ion. This is especially true in American political 
iistory. Presidential elections have been determinec 
>y economic conditions having no direct bearing 
ipon the issues involved. 

(10) The tenth and last cause we shall give ol 
:lie American Revolution was the religious cause 
There was a movement on foot to locate an Epis- 
:opal bishop in the colonies. At that time all th< 
tlergy of the Episcopal Church were ordained ir 
England as there was no bishop here. Consequently 
til the Episcopal ministers came from abroad anc 
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;y were often mediocre, for the more efKcier 
long them were kept in England- In 1770 thei 
:re about two hundred and fifty Episcopal clerg 
the colonies, most of whom were in Virgin! 
ie rumor of locating a bishop here aroused resem 
:nt in the other denominations who unanimous! 
posed the plan. But the most effective religioi 
use of the Revolution came from still anothi 
arce. "When Great Britain extended Queb< 
wn between the Ohio River and the Great Lak« 
e Catholic Church was made the establish! 
lurch of these regions, as it was in Quebec. T 1 
eatly incensed all Protestants and *'no pope 1 
ng” became one of the slogans of the Revolutio 
ihn Adams considered this religious animosity " 
uch as any other a cause” of the war for ind 
mdence. Both these attitudes on the part of t 
ilonies were unwise. An Episcopal bishop w 
idly needed here to elevate the Episcopal cler. 
id remove the unworthy ministers. The prej 
ce against Catholics was simply folly. T 
atholic priests in the colonies unanimously su 
or ted the Revolution. 

If we examine the acts of Great Britain whi 
fought on the Revolution we find that they wi 
1 legal. They were all in harmony with the spi 
E the age. There was simply a general bret 
own of mercantilism. Patrick Henry especxa 
liked about "rights as British subjects,” but tb 
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I vere no such rights of which the colonies wen 
»eing deprived. Had they remained in Englane 
Jicy would have enjoyed no privileges of whicf 
hey were deprived by coming to America. Tali 
>f this sort made effective oratory, but was false 
vhen examined. "No Taxation without Represen- 
:ation” is not a legal matter but commonplace 
political philosophy. We have many other exam- 
ples of taxation without representation. The great 
najority of people in England were then disfran- 
chised yet taxed. Women were taxed before they 
vere given the ballot. Many people are now taxed 
rven in those states where they are deprived of the 
♦allot. Phrases, as this regarding taxation, were 
jncrely effective generalities without real meaning, 
the mistake of Great Britain was not in the passage 
*f any illegal or unusual laws for governing the 
<olonies, but it was in trying to rule a group of 
people against their will. Such a policy invariably 
invites trouble. 

Instead of thirteen units, as we usually regard the 
"thirteen colonies, there were three units differing in 
economic and political ideals. The coastal plains 
extending from New Hampshire to Pennsylvania 
constituted one, which was dominated by commer- 
cial interests. The second was the tidewater section 
from Maryland to Georgia, which was primarily 
agricultural and was dominated by the planters. 
The third unit or section was the frontier with 
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reme ideas about political democracy. The first 
t was commercial and interested in trade and 
pbuilding. Great mercantile families had grown 
there accumulating their wealth largely through 
uggling with the West Indies. To them the 
rigation laws were especially offensive. Theii 
ef desire was to restore the commercial condi- 
ns before 1763, yet they bitterly opposed i 
thdrawal from the British Empire, for the5 
nted its protection. They dominated Boston 
iwport, New York, and Philadelphia. They wen 
hig in opposing trade restrictions, but Tory ii 
posing separation. They had no sympathy witl 
i political radi calism of Tefferson, Henr y, an< 
:h leaHersT*The second region was the tidewate 
?ion of the South. It was dominated by th 
inters, many of whom were heavily in debt t 
itish -creditors. They secured the passage of la: 
nkruptcy laws detrimental to non-resident cred 
>rs. These laws, however, were vetoed by th 
ng as were the laws providing for colonial bill 
credit. These planters felt themselves aristc 
ats. Although they opposed British financis 
>licy, they likewise objected to the democracy c 
fferson. The third section was the frontie: 
bis section had often been discriminated again; 
r the older sections in matters of representatio 
the colonial assemblies, administration of justic 
id taxation. Its inhabitants were zealous for pof 
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ular rights and had no economic interests to th< 
contrary. In domestic politics they were out o: 
harmony with the commercial and planter sections 
rheir zeal for imaginary "rights of man” gave grea 
impetus to the movement for independence. Henrj 
md Jefferson were the leaders of this section anc 
their point of view prevailed when the Declarator 
of Independence was written, the ideas of whicl 
were shocking to the other sections. 

These three sections reacted differently to thi 
various British Acts. In Georgia, the frontier peo- 
ple were pro-British because they were dependeni 
upon Great Britain for subsidies and protectior 
from the Indians. The frontier people of Norti 
Carolina were also Tory because they had a sharp 
difference with the eastern part of the state. Hac 
:hc frontier of all the colonies had a similar sharp 
difference with the coastal plains they would nc 
doubt have been Tory and defeated the Revolution, 
The frontier of Virginia got possession of the state 
tnd furnished such leaders as Henry and Jefferson, 

The Revolution was the American phase of an 
English civil war. It was not so much a conflict 
between England and the colonies as between dif- 
ferent classes of the English .people. It was a 
struggle between liberals and conservatives. The 
liberals were in control in the colonies while the 
conservatives were in control in England. In both 
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untries there was a large and influential minorit 
oup. The thirteen colonies were a part of th 
itish Empire and simply seceded, as the Sout 
1 in i860. 

The terms "Whig” and "Tory” are often mi- 
ding or vague when applied to this period. Man 
higs of Great Britain, such as Burke, Fox an 
tt, were opposed to the British policy of regulai 
l the colonies, but they were equally opposed t 
anting them independence. Many of the Amej 
in moderates were Whig in opposing the Britif 
vigation policy, but wanted to pay for the t< 
stroyed in Boston. Many advocated an imperi 
ion to handle such questions In the future. Tf 
licals were for complete home rule and got cor 
>1 of the First Continental Congress of 177, 
lere w as never a ge neral u prising jofjhc, who 
lonial population/ JofirTAdams estimated th: 
out one-third of the population were opposed 1 
>aration. The greatest problem of the Revolt 
mists was to keep the spirit of revolt alive. Aboi 
,000 Americans enlisted in the British army. 
When the radicals declared the colonies indeper 
at in 1 776 many men of property were shocke 
Henry Laurens wept when he heard the Dcclar: 
n of Independence read — but there was rejoi< 
' among the radicals. A horse-jockey neighbc 
d to John Adams: "Oh! Mr. Adams, what gre: 
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Kings you and your colleagues have done for us! 
rhere are no courts of justice now in the Province 
ind I hope there never will be any.” 

There are many facts regarding our conduct 
luring the Revolution which are not pleasant tc 
■elate. For example, on June i, 177J, Congress 
passed a resolution disclaiming any intention ol 
nvading Canada. The report of this decision was 
ividely circulated in Canada. About four weeks 
ater Congress secretly made plans for the inva- 
fion of Canada that fall. The invasion took plac< 
n September, 1775, but Canada drove the invaders 
oack. (See Lecky, "The American Revolution,’ 
page 21 $.) Is there any difference between our in 
suasion of Canada and the German invasion of Bel 
gium? Many people suspected of being Tories wer< 
terribly badly treated. The New York legislatun 
passed a resolution that Tories should be "deemec 
guilty of treason and should suffer death.” The) 
were often hunted by mobs, tarred and feathered 
and killed. American troops set fire to the houses o: 
the people to plunder and rob. In fact in some sec- 
tions the colonists looked upon the British army witl 
as much favor as the American army. New Yorl 
alone confiscated $3,600,000 worth of propert] 
belonging to Tories, and all the states did likewise 
During that entire period the Tories were the grea 
sufferers. It is obvious that a person had as mucl 
legal and moral right to be a Tory as to be a Whig 
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•rovided he committed no act of violence again 
ociety, and the great majority of Tories had cor 
‘fitted none. It was simply a question of diffe 
nee in opinion. To punish a person for a diffe 
nee of opinion cannot of course be harmoniz' 
dth democr&Gy, — majority ru le d oes not me; 
oercion of minorities. Dicta torship of th e majo 
Y ca n Eerhe worst kind of despotism . When Gre 
Attain recognized the independence of the colon; 
a 1783, one provision of the treaty agreed to 1 
oth parties was that the Tories should be cor 
ensated by the states for the property confiscat 
wring the conflict. The states, however, did not 
ag about it, but treated that provision as a "scr 
f paper.” 

Was our separation from Great Britain a wise 
n unwise step? It is impossible to answer a que 
ion of this sort with certainty. We assume tb 
: Was wise and beneficial. But to determine that, 
rould be necessary to roll history back, to let 
smain a part of Great Britain, and then compa 
lie two conditions. It has been argued that 
re had remained a part of the British Empire t 
emocratic spirit of the colonies would have be 

great help to the democratic element in Gre 
Wtain, that these elements co-operating wot 
ave democratized and federated all the Englis 
peaking peoples, which, in turn, would have aid 
i-democrrtmng the world. Such an idea cann 
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'C upheld with assurance, but neither can one saj 
ogmatically that the American Revolution result- 
ig in our separation was for the best. We use the 
erms "freedom” and "independence” in too loose 
; sense when we say that we then gained our free- 
dom or independence. Would the South have been 
tree and independent if it had been the winning 
laction in the Civil War? Secession or the chang- 
ing of national boundaries does not give freedom- 
Canada is free although a part of the British Com- 
monwealth; Texas is free although a part of the 
United States. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE WAR OF I 8 1 2 


Phere were two different causes of the war wit: 
jreat Britain in 1 8 1 z, and it is necessary to examin 
ach separately. These causes were maritime right: 
nd land hunger. 

The general European upheaval from 1789 a 
8ry, known as the French Revolution, soon 4 
eloped into a war between Great Britain an 
■lapoleon. All Europe was divided into two camp 
nth Great Britain and Napoleon as the leaders a 
heir respective sides. Almost a decade before i8t 
Jreat Britain began issuing decrees known t 
>rders in Council. These "Orders in Council, 5 
sued in the name of the king, attempted to pro 
ibit neutral nations from shipping goods t, 
ranee. In this manner, a blockade was pro 
[aimed against France, and ships attempting to gt 
trough the lines were subject to capture and con 
station. 

Napoleon issued similar decrees, known as th 
erlin and Milan Decrees, declaring that any ship 
t route to Great Britain would be subject to cap 
ire, for France had also blockaded Great Britat 
ut as neither blockade could be fully enforce; 
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ey were both to a large degree disregarded. Both' 
rear Britain and Napoleon were attempting to 
it off each other’s trade and not primarily trying 
disregard the rights of neutrals. All goods at- 
mpting to run these blockades were subject to 
pture. 

The principal losers through these captures were 
Le New England traders, but they preferred losing 
:casional ships to joining in a war which would in- 
dve them with their principal customer, Great 
ritain. There had been no serious crisis since 
3 07, five years before war was declared. Napoleon 
as then losing fast and it seemed evident that 
would be only a short while before the causes 
E friction would be over. The flagrant disregard 
E the "rights” of neutral trade had taken place 
sfore 1807, In 1812, the solution or end of the 
roblem was in sight. In 1810, our registered ton- 
age in foreign trade was 981,019 tons, which high 
lark it was not to reach again till 1847. Our 
nreign trade was not ruined, and the New Eng- 
md merchants who sustained the loss wanted noth- 
lg done. They were Federalists and would have 
referred a war with France rather than a war 
nth England, because they regarded Napoleon as 
ae real cause of all the trouble. The Federalists 
r ere pro-British, while the Democrat-Republicans 
i^ere pro-French. Early in 1811 our minister, 
William Pinkney, left London, and thus the United 
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States was cut off from a knowledge of the mov 
ments in England. England was attempting 
ivoid war with America because such a war wou 
naturally hurt her foreign trade and domest 
prosperity. By the spring of 18x2 England w 
ready to revoke the Orders in Council as soon as 
:ould be done with dignity, but this fact was u: 
known to America. On June 23, 1812, the orde 
were revoked. But this was five days after t 
war of 18x2 had been declared. England did n 
know war was declared when the orders were 1 
yoked, and the United States did not know til] 
?ood while later in the season that the orders h 
been revoked. Perhaps modern cable communic 
tion would have prevented this war. 

Another source of friction lay in the impre 
ment of seamen and sailors. During this peri 
Great Britain was hard pressed for men in 1 ' 
naval campaign against Napoleon. Many sail< 
deserted English ships and came to America becai 
nf the higher wages paid by the owners of Amt 
ican ships. Every British warship anchoring 
American waters would lose a good part of its ere 
who would secure positions on American shi 
Great Britain demanded the return of these dese; 
;rs, who would often become naturalized citize 
Great Britain, however, at that time regarded ci 
tenship as a contract between citizens and gover 
nent which could not be broken without the cc 
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it of both', disqualifying the sailor from citizen- 
ip in the United States, without her consent. This 
iropean custom has now disappeared, of course, 
id one can change citizenship at will. 

"When the United States refused to return these 
en, the British ships would search American ves- 
ts on the high seas to see if any British sailors 
:re on board. This policy of impressment waned, 
iwever, after 1805, because Napoleon had been 
feated on the sea and Great Britain was not in 
ch great need of sailors. Impressment was not 
ade a cause of war until after the war had begun 
d President Madison had learned that the Orders 
Council had been revoked. President Madison 
18 12 estimated the number of impressments at 
}J7, but the Massachusetts legislature appointed 
committee to investigate the situation, which re- 
nted that the Madis on estima te_was-^three or 
ur times too large.” Great Britain took the posi- 
>n tKTlheTJmtcd States was acting as a harbor 
r her deserters from the British navy and mer- 
ant ships, and that therefore the search was 
irranted as a defensive measure. 

The British "Orders in Council” prohibiting the 
iding of neutral powers with France, and the 
itish impressment of fugitive sailors from English' 
ips, were the maritime controversies which re- 
tted in the War of 1812. Both policies on the 
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lart of Great Britain were adopted as necessar 
neasures in her conflict with Napoleon. 

The New England Federalists were the peopl 
>rincipally concerned in the United States, bo 
hey opposed the war. War was declared by a vot 
if 79 to 49 in the House, and 19 to 13 in the Senati 
['here was open discouragement of enlistment i 
'lew England. The Governors of Massachuseti 
nd Connecticut refused to honor President Madi 
on’s call for the militia. Henry Adams estimate 
hat the New England bankers loaned more mone 
o Great Britain than to the United States for wi 
•urposes. Of the $17,000,000 in specie in tl 
ountry in 1812, about $10,000,000 was in tl: 
ands of the New England Federalists. They sub 
eribed less than $3,000,000 to the United Stad 
far loan. Thus, strangely, enough, the War c 
8 12 was fought in spite of the protest of tho: 
or whom it was presumably fought. 

But in recent years another cause of the war an 
he chief cause has been discovered. This w; 
ind hunger. 

The United States entered the conflict at the ir 
stence of the south and west, despite the oppos 
ion of the northeastern states. The inland sectio 
verruled the opposition of the maritime sectioi 
it that time, there was an ardent expansionist ser 
ment along the whole western and southern boi 
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:r looking towards the annexation of Canadaanr 
orida, with a vaguer idea of seizing all oi thi 
>anish possessions of North America. Spain thei 
vned Florida. Spain and Great Britain were allie 
;ainst Napoleon, and a war with one was looket 
?on as a war with both. The belief that th 
nited States would some day annex Canada hac 
:isted continuously since the Revolution. Ben 
min Franklin had advocated the buying of Can 
la by the United States, since we failed to tak 
during the Revolution. The Continental Con 
ress made an effort to capture Canada, but ou; 
mies were repulsed. Washington had objectec 
i leaving Canada in British hands. In 1803 Gov 
nor Morris of Pennsylvania wrote that at th. 
me of the Constitutional Convention he knev 
•hat all North America must at length be annexet 

I us — happy indeed if the lust of dominion stoj 
tere.” This idea, however, was a vague dreatr 

II about 1810. 

There had been friction in the northwest be- 
veen the Americans and British. The British re- 
ined trading posts in the northwest after the) 
id agreed to give them up by the treaty of 1781 
cognizing the independence of the United States 
hese were held to compensate the Tories for then 
roperty confiscated during the Revolutionary 
^ar, which had not been done. For this reason, 
ie British held the northwest posts until 1796, 
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hen they were given up by the Jay Treaty. All 
ie Indian trouble in that section was attributed 
> British propaganda, which incited the Indians 
gainst the United States. The Canadian traders 
Lade friends with the Indians to get their trade 
hile the Americans were aggressively pushing 
lem back from their land. The result was thai 
Indian was more friendly to the British in Can- 
la than to the United States. ( 

The idea of annexing Canada was intensified 
fter 1810 because of the belief that the Indian 
■ere being turned against the United States by th 
ritish. The south was almost unanimous in it 
emand for the annexation of Florida, while tb 
mthwest was taking a lively interest in Mexico 
"his land hunger was making its appearance rap 
lly, but it was several years later that the phras 
manifest destiny” was to come into general use. 

President Madison and Secretary of State Jamc 
lonroe were eager to annex Florida. Thomas Jef 
srson was interested in the annexation of Canadi 
lorida and Cuba. Jefferson considered the acqu; 
tion of Canada only a "question of marching; 
nth Florida and C uba easy pre y from Spam. Thes 
Kpansionists were in f avor of declaring war, whii 
ie res t of the country opposed the idea. 

When Congress met in 18 11, Henry Clay wi 
lected Speaker of the House. He was leader 0 
ie war group known as "war hawks.” Clay w; 
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he first Speaker of the House of Representativ< 
o recognize the great power he could exercise ove 
jgislation throug h his a ppointment of committee 
ie was the first "Czar” of the House. On th 
foreign Relations Committee, Clay appointed Pete 
i. Porter, Chairman, Calhoun of South Carolin; 
irundy of Tennessee, Harper of New Hampshiri 
nd Desha of Kentucky. All these were ardcn 
xpansionists and reliable war men. They repre 
ented the frontier section of 1812, and Clay ha 
>een chosen Speaker by the representatives fror 
hat section. In December, 1812, while on th 
7 oreign Relations Committee, Porter said in dis 
:ussing trouble with Great Britain, "We could de 
>rive her of her extensive provinces lying along ou 
sordcr to the north.” Grundy and Rhea, arden 
:xpansionists from Tennessee, agreed. 

R. M. Johnson of Kentucky during the sam 
;ession made the statement, "I shall never die con 
:ented until I see her (Great Britain’s) expulsio: 
from North America, and her territories incor 
porated with the United States,” and Harper o 
New Hampshire said in Congress: "To me, sir, i 
tppears that the Author of Nature has marked ou 
imits in the South by the Gulf of Mexico, and h 
:he North by the regions of eternal frost.” 

These statements were representative of the sen 
-iments of the members in Congress from the west 
-rn section. The Federalist Party consisted chiefb 
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t' the mercantile and financial interests of the 
>ast towns. They were solidly against expansion, 
hich would give the economic advantage to the 
estern section of the country. 

The winter of i8r 1-1812. saw a great expansion - 
t wave sweep over the west, clamoring for the 
inexation of Canada. Contemporary newspapers 
ere filled with editorials demanding annexation, 
he cry came up from the whole' frontier, New 
[ampshire to Kentucky, to expel the British from 
anada. At a Washington’s birthday dinner given 
: Lexington, Ky., on February 22, 1812, the toast 
roposed was "Canada and our arms.” Althougi 
ie frontier claimed that the British were inciting 
ie Indians against the United States, L. M. Hackei 
"Western Land Hunger and the War of 1812’ 
■oves that t he In dianjnenace.was-greatlv exagger- 
sd,-butj that la nd hu nger w as the real motive. 
Randolph, of Virginia, who was opposed to the 
ar, said in 1812 on the floor of Congress: "Ever 1 
ice the report of the Committee on Foreign Rela J 
>ns came into the House, we have heard but on J 
ord — like the whippoorwill with but one eternal 
onotonous tune — Canada! Canada! Canada!’ 
The south and southwest were interested in the 
inexation of Florida and possibly Texas. To them 
war with Great Britain meant a war with Spain 
0, since the British and Spain were then in 
iance. 
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President Madison and Secretary of State Mor 
oe, in their eagerness to acquire Florida, had helpe 
General George Mathews to instigat e a rev olutio 
a Florida. In 1812 General Mathews took Amet 
can troops to Florida, .with the co-operation of tl 
Wit Department and also the support of Govet 
lor Mitchell of Georgia. This territory was he! 
or a year, although Congress twice refused t 
uthorize the President to hold it. Finally Madiso 
vas forced to repudiate the act because of the of 
>osition of the Federalists and the northern men 
>ers of his own party. Senator Crawford, c 
Georgia, was active in his support of souther 
:xpansion; Jefferson wished to annex Cuba as 
tate, and Madison and Monroe were eager to anne 
"lor id a although they were not concerned with tl 
ippropriation of Canada. 

The interest of the southwest in Mexico was 
pirited one. McCaleb, in his book on "The Aaro 
Jurr Conspiracy” points out that Burr simpl 
ittemptcd to do in 1806 what the whole southwe 
vas dreaming of. He was conspiring against Spai 
n Mexico and not against the United States as 
usually supposed. "Lands, «, 'water-ways, an 
Indians” was the cry of men desiring to drive on 
ipain. 

In the Nashville Clarion of April 28, 1812, ther 
[ppeared a long article advocating the annexatio; 
>f all America, closing with the statement: "Whet 
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it written in the book of fate that the American 
ipublic shall not stretch her limits from the capes 
[ the Chesapeake to Nootka Sound, from the 
thmus of Panama to Hudson Bay?” The paper 
len editorially commended the article to its read- 
’s and followed it up with a series of historical and 
sscriptive articles about Mexico. 

The War of 1812 continued for two years, 
roops were raised to invade Canada but interest in 
le venture was slight. Many of the militia refused 
> march out of American territory, as it was 
nderstood then that the militia could not be 
rdered to foreign soil. The expansionists could 
tve united to declare war, but plans of expansion 
jllapsed. The northern states opposed the annexa- 
on of Florida without Canada. The troops could 
jver take Canada. Madison and Monroe were 
tterestcd in Florida, not Canada. The British re- 
alsed the troops from Canada. The south had nc 
:sire to acquire northern territory. 

The War of 1812, in fact, was a complete failure 
ora every angle. Our troops were defeated, 
eneral Winfield Scott declared that the army 
ficers were "generally sunk in either sloth, ignor- 
tce, or habits of intemperate drinking,” "swag- 
jrers, dependents, decayed gentlemen utterly 
nfit for any military purpose whatever.” 

Muzzey ‘in "The United States of America 
irough the Civil War,” Vol. I, page 253, says: 
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The War of 1812 was a blunder. It was unneceS' 
ary, impolitic, untimely, and rash.” It wa 
•rimarily the work of Henry Clay. If the Unitec 
States had been in any condition to fight, we shoulc 
cave been of great aid to Napoleon who at tha 
ime was being defeated by Great Britain. 

/In the peace treaty of 1814, which brought thi 
var to a close, the causes of the war were not men 
ioned. The War of 1812 was a war of paradoxes 
t was waged ostensibly in defense of maritim 
ommercial interests, but the merchant states them 
elves threatened to secede so as to stop it. Th 
English Orders in Council, the alleged cause of thi 
var, were repealed five days after war was declarei 
tnd before news of its declaration reached England 
The most important battle of the war, the Battli 
>f New Orleans, was fought after the treaty o: 
peace had been signed. The United States did no 
get any of the desired territory; was defeated ir 
nearly every campaign; and the capitol was burnec 
oy the English. The land was not gained and the 
rights on the sea were not granted. England nevei 
yielded the right of impressment, which remained 5 
diplomatic controversy as late as 1842. 

In order to save its reputation, the Administra- 
tion published an “Exposition of the Causes anc 
Character of the War,” prepared by A. J. Dallas 
in which it was denied that the administration hac 
ever tried to acquire Canada. Madison was a greai 
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scholar but not a strong executive, and it was tl 
war hawks led by Clay who forced the war upo 
him and the nation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO 

arly in the nineteenth century the people of the 
'nited States, and especially those of the south- 
■est, became interested in that part of Mexicc 
nown as Texas. The Louisiana purchase was 
lade in 1 803. Settlers went immediately into that 
;gion along the Mississippi River. The cxpansion- 
t movement then grew rapidly as we have seen 
nd was the major cause of the 'War of 18x2 
American settlers pushed into Mexico and soon got 
ontrol of that section now known as Texas, where 
here were few Mexicans. These citizens of th< 
Jnited States went there on the assumption that 
’exas would some day become a part of the Unitec 
tates. <• Much of Texas was suited for the raisint 
if cotton, — hence slavery was profitable. uV') 1 
In 1827 Mexico passed a law providing for th< 
;radual abolition of slavery. The people of Texa: 
nterested in slavery, resented this, as did the pro^ 
lavery factions in the United States. Sentimen 
n Texas for secession crystalized rapidly, and ii 
: 8 3 6 Texas seceded from Mexico, later asking to hi 
mnexed to the United States. Some of the anti 
lavery groups opposed this annexation whicl 
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would increase the slave territory. In her constiti 
tion of 1837 Texas le galized slav ery. It was ni 
until i84j~tTiat Texas~was admitted as a state. 

Polk of Tennessee, an ardent expansionist, w 
elected President by the Democrats in 184 
"Manifest Destiny” had then become the slogan 1 
the Democratic party. Accordingly, Preside 
Tyler secured the annexation of Texas as a sta 
just before his term of office closed in 1845, a fe 
days before he was succeeded by Polk. 

Texas in revolt from Mexico claimed more te 
ritory than she had possessed while a Mexican stai 
Her southern boundary had then been the Nuec 
River, but after revolting, she laid claim down 
the Rio Grande River. This area between t 
Nueces River and the Rio Grande was sparse 
settled, but its inhabitants were Mexicans and i 
eluded the Mexican settlements at the mouth 
the Rio Grande. Polk did not desire war but 
was eager to acquire this disputed territory. I 
sent John Slidell, of Louisiana, as minister to Mexi 
to induce Mexico to accept the Rio Grande as t 
southern boundary of Texas rather than the Nuec 
River, which had been the southern boundary 
Texas while a Mexican province. Slidell was a] 
instructed to buy from Mexico the territory nc 
comprising the states of New Mexico, Californ 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and part of Colorado, 
of which was then a part of Mexico. Mex.it 
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wever, refused to receive Slidell or consider dis- 
sing of that territory, on the ground that the 
lited States had annexed Texas although Mexico 
d not acknowledged its independence. 

When Polk could not acquire this desired ter- 
ory by negotiation, he ordered General Taylor to 
ter the Rio Grande territory. This was done on 
nuary 13, 1846. On May 9, 1846, Polk notified 
s cabinet of his intention to recommend a war 
th Mexico within a few days, by which means he 
ped to take the territory he could not buy. On 
e night of May 9, 1846, news came to President 
Ik that on April 24, 1846, the American army 
d had a skirmish with Mexican forces. On May 
, 1846, President Polk sent a message to Congress 
iting Mexico had "shed American blood upon 
nerican. soil. War exists, and notwithstanding 
our efforts to avoid it, exists by the act of 
exico herself.” And two days later, May 13, 
46, President Polk informed his cabinet that the 
nited States must acquire New Mexico, Cali- 
rnia, and the surrounding southwest territory as 
result of the war. Some of the cabinet members 
anted to take all of Mexico. Secretary of State 
ichanan in a public letter said: "Destiny beckons 
to hold and civilize Mexico.” 

Americans had often tried to incite rebellions in 
exico. Many were arrested there and shot for 
eason. The United States, however, had never 
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discouraged her citizens from trying to dismemt 
Mexico. 

The circumstances surrounding the outbreak 
hostilities between General Taylor and the Me: 
cans were these: President Polk had ordered Ge 
eral Taylor to enter the Rio Grande River regi 
with American troops. He was arbitrarily accej 
ing the Rio Grande and not the Nueces River 
the southern boundary of Texas. The Americ 
troops marched down to the Rio Grande oppos 
Matamoras, a Mexican village south of the F 
Grande. They then blockaded the town and c 
off its outlet down the Rio Grande. Mexica 
crossed over the Rio Grande to drive the America 
away and to make them cease their interferen 
with this Mexican village. Some Americans w( 
killed in the skirmish. Rhodes on page 87, Vol. 
"History of the United States,” says "Mexico v, 
act ually go aded on to the wa r.” 

~Mexico had notified the United States that t 
annexation of Texas would be treated as a cat 
of war. The Mexican press made threats. T 
there were so many internal quarrels in Mexico th 
open hostilities could have been avoided if t 
United States had not taken the position of sii 
porting Texas in her claim to the Rio Grande as h 
southern boundary, disregarding the Nueces Riv 
as the southern boundary of Texas while a Mexic; 
province. Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, ai 
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'ler regarded the war as the result of poor man- 
2ment on the part of President Polk. The Whig 
rty generally criticised it while the Democrats 
rally favored it, although, as the war continued, 
th groups were won over to its support. The 
issachusetts legislature resolved in April, 1847, 
ring hostilities, that the war had been "uncon- 
tutional ly-commenced , by the order of theTresi- 
nt for t he dis memberment of Mexico.” Lincoln 

0 criticised the war while it was in progress. He 
ted for a resolution offered by Mr. Ashburn in the 
Duse declaring that the war had been "unneces- 
•ily and unconstitutionally” begun. On Decem- 
r 22, 1847, Mr. Lincoln offered the famous "Spot 
solution,” calling upon the President to furnish' 
wngress with information regarding the "spot” 
lere hostilities had begun. A pamphlet was sent 
Mr. Lincoln in which the author claimed that 

1 view of all the facts” the government of the 
aited States had committed no aggression in 
jxico. To this Mr. Lincoln replied: "It is a fact 
at the United States army in marching to the 
o Grande marched into a peaceful settlement, 
d frightened the inhabitants away from their 
uses and their growing crops. It is a fact that 
rt Brown, opposite Matamoras, was built by that 
r»y within a Mexican cotton field, on which at 
e time the army reached it a young cotton crop 
is growing, which crop was wholly destroyed, 
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and the field itself greatly and permanently injur 
by ditches, embankments, and the like.” Althou, 
Lincoln vot ed for army supp lie s he always c riticis 
the" warT For this Lincoln’s "patriotism” "w 
questioned by Douglas in 1858 during the Lined 
Douglas debates. General Grant in his Memoi 
Vol. I, page 53, said he considered the Mexican 
"one of t he most un just-ever, waged by a strong 
against a weaker nat ion.” 

TKe direct cost of the conflict was $100,000,01 
with a death list of 1,200 men. *\ ( v> { r {(*»?>■ 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE CIVIL WAR 

e-ie Civil War was the result of a series of political 
imes and blunders of which both sections of the 
untry were equally guilty. It was not inevitable 
necessary to fight in order to abolish slavery. In 
ery other country of the world slavery had been 
olished without war. The question of slavery 
d never been a party issue until after the Mexican 
ar, but from then until the election of i860 
.very was the leading political issue. During the 
ir with Mexico, Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, offered 
hat is known as the Wilmot Proviso, which pro- 
ded that the territory acquired from Mexico 
ould be closed to slavery. Although this bill was 
feated in Congress it brought up the question of 
e further extension of slavery. - * 

At the time of the Mexican War there were two 
tional parties — the Whigs and the Democrats, 
aese two parties embraced almost all of the people, 
d as both were strong in both sections of the 
nited States, they tended to cement the union, 
r parties on a national basis tend to unify a nation 
oile sectional parties lead to disunion. The aqti- 
•very people and the moderates gravitated to- 
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vards the Whig party while the pro-slavery peopl 
;ravitated towards the Democratic party. 

The Whigs elected General Zachary Taylo 
^resident in 1848. Although he was a large slav 
lolder of Louisiana, he was a moderate, and w; 
atisfactory to all groups and sections. He had tli 
upport of Lincoln as well as of the souther 
Vhigs. Soon after Taylor became President, Henr 
Dlay proposed the famous Compromise of 1851 
:he important features of which were: admit Cal 
ornia as a free state, organize the remainder of tl 
erritory taken from Mexico without regard 1 
lavery, abolish the slave trade in the District ( 
Columbia, and pass a fugitive slave law to be ei 
breed by the federal government. This con 
>romise, although a Whig measure, was instri 
nental in killing the Whig party. No party < 
ection was satisfied with it. President Tayli 
ipposed it but his death before its passage brougl 
0 the presidency the Vice-President, Fillmore, wl 
llowed it to become a law without his signatui 
rhe provision that broke up the Whig party w 
he strict fugitive slave law, and anti-slavery Whi 
epudiated their party. The idea of returning fu£ 
ive slaves was shocking to the best moral judgme 
f the time. The leaders of moral sentiment — mi- 
sters, poets, and reformers of every type — advis 
lisobedience. It was a dead letter because the moj 
entiment of the age was against it. On the ott 
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ind, the pro-slavery people did not like it because 
was not enforced. Thus the law was treated 
ith contempt by both parties. 

The Whig party which was moderate, national, 
jposed to expansion, and the extension of slaver) 
as disrupted. The Democrats carried all exccpi 
>ur states in 1852, and remained in power unti 
860, dominated by powerful pro-slavery senti- 
lent throughout this period. 

After the fall of the Whig party the Republicar 
arty was organized in 1856. It took the nami 
Republican” from the followers of Thomas Jef 
erson and claimed it was a revival of the party o: 
efferson, It was the liberal party, opposed t< 
lavery. It was organized and until after the Civi 
Wat dominated by the liberal element in th 
Jnited States. The Democratic party also claimei 
hemsclves to be followers of Jefferson, which the; 
vere not, at that time, except in a very narrow 
egal sense. Jefferson was opposed to slavery am 
pecial privilege in every form. In 1800 he advo 
:ated state rights or a decentralized governmen 
lecause he believed the states were and woul 
ilways be more popularly controlled than th 
federal government. But by i860 that situatio 
was reversed. The states — especially the souther 
states — had begun to be dominated by the privi 
[eged group, who talked in terms of state rights t 
perpetuate this privilege, while Jefferson talked i 
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rms of state rights because he feared the domina^ 
on of the federal government by the reactionary 
ement. Both Lincoln and Jefferson held the sam< 
ews socially. The Democratic party of the pre 
ivil War period had repudiated Jefferson. Bu 
ie Republican party did not become reactionary 
ntil after the Civil War. 

When the Republican party was organized ii 
8 $6, it was regarded as "red,” chiefly in the eye 
f the south, for it was organized principally wit’ 
be idea of keeping slavery out of the west. It 
impaign literature in 1856 was composed large! 
£ the anti-slavery utterances of Jefferson. To tb 
wth "Republican,” "anarchy,” "abolitionist, 
Lincoln,” "John Brown,” and "Garrison” wer 
)on to become synonymous terms. Because of th: 
ie Republican party had no following in the sout 
pen among a great many people who wished t 
bolish slavery. It became a sectional party, whic 
'as its fatal weakness in dealing with slavery, £ 
ompared with the former Whig party, which ha 
ad a national following. The Republican part 
ras sectional before i860. 

Lincoln had been a Whig, and had accepted tl 
Compromise of 1850. Although he was one of tl 
reat men of all times, he was a victim of many < 
he common errors of his age. Reflecting the bclii 
f his time, he considered slavery a stable institi 
ion. His great democratic spirit lay in the {&• 
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hat he expressed the ideas of the common man, ar 
tad complete faith in him. He tried to recogni: 
,nd give expression to the purposes and aspiratio: 
>£ the masses, which made him one of the work 
greatest democrats, with democracy’s strengths at 
weaknesses. Lincoln was not a creative thinker ar 
lad few pretensions in that direction. He had i 
intention of abolishing slavery in the states — ' 
iimply wished to prevent it from spreading. I 
ilso held the common attitude of his age that t. 
negro belonged to an inferior race. 

In the election of i860 Lincoln polled only M. 
430 votes in the entire south and those were fro 
the upper section. Douglas, the moderate Dei: 
ocrat, received 163,525 votes in the south; Bell, 
the Unionist party, received 51 *>973 votes in t 
same section, while Brcckenridge, the extreme pr 
slavery candidate, received 570,871 votes in t 
entire south. Breckenridge carried the lower sou 
fey a plurality while Lincoln carried the west ai 
north by a plurality, and was elected presidei 
The Douglas and Bell voters of the south wi 
opposed to secession, but all the secession vote we 
to Breckenridge although not all the Breckenrid 
Yote was for secession. A majority in the sou 
opposed secession but the southern states fell in 
the hands of the secessionists by a plurality. 

Why did the south secede? Lincoln was elect 
on a platform defying the Dred Scott decision 
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57. According to this decision the Constitution 
cognized slavery and therefore Congress could 
it prohibit it in the western territories. This 
uld be done only by the states through their con- 
tutions or by the federal government through a 
nstitutional amendment. This was a great legal 
:tory for slavery, but Lincoln defied the decision, 
d expected the next move on the part of pro- 
very advocates to be an attempt to legalize slavery 
the northern states through a Supreme Court 
cision. Lincoln, when asked what he meant by 
ping the union could not exist half free and half 
tve, said that slavery would eventually have to go 
it it would probably last one hundred years, tie 
d not realize that slavery was dying. This elec- 
>n of Lincoln on a platform defying a decision of 
e Supreme Court caused the lower south tc 
;ede, as a gesture to uphold the courts and the 
institution. Lincoln coerced them in order tc 
ihold the Constitution, for he had been legally 
:cted president and his office required his execu- 
in of federal laws. Thus, both the north anc 
ie south fought to defend the Constitution. Tot! 
It themselves defensive — neither section under' 
ood the other — and emotionalism in the mattei 
as so kindled that reason could not function 01 
ther side. The Civil War was a war about at 
istraction — the status of slavery in the westeri 
rritory — which was the real cause of the var 
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'here were other differences between the nor 
iid the south but none of them would have r 
ilted in war had not the slave question entered in 
le conflict. t><aldZr-<U.ffl / 

By i860 slavery in the greater part of the civ: 
Led world was a dead or a dying institution. Gre 
iritain in 1833 abolished slavery in all her posse 
ions. Mexico provided for the gradual abolitii 
f slavery as early as 1827. Brazil followed in 18. 
nd Spain abolished slavery in Cuba in 1878. 

11 these cases it was done without confli< 
Vll the northern states of the union had becoi 
'rec and the western states and territories wc 
epudiating slavery as well. When California dr< 
ip her constitution and asked for admission 
[850, the clause prohibiting slavery was adopted 
1 unanimous vote of her constitutional conventic 
in the referendum held in Kansas in 1858, 11,3 
nit of a total vote of 13,088 were opposed 
ilavery. Only a few slaves had been carried th< 
ind they could never have been permanently h< 
is slaves. New Mexico was organized as a territo 
in 1850 without regard to slavery and at one til 
is many as twenty-two slaves had been carri 
there. Nevada, Colorado, and Dakota were orga 
ized as territories before i860 but had no slav 
In Missouri slavery was on the decrease, if judg 
by its percentage of the entire population- 
1830, 17.8% of the Missouri population w( 
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ives; in 1840, in 1850, 12.8%; and in 

\ 6 o, only 9.8%. Slavery would have existed in 
issouri only for a few more years, for the anti- 
ivery population was increasing rapidly by set- 
srs from the free states and great numbers oJ 
:ople from Germany who settled in the neighbor - 
)od of St. Louis, and were especially opposed t< 
ivery. 

Before i860, slavery was non-existent in all sec 
ons of the union except the tobacco, cotton am 
igar cane belts. In upholding the institution o 
avery, the south was opposed to the spirit of th 
ge. Slavery was doomed by moral and economi 
ressure. It was a useless procedure for the sout. 
3 demand the right to carry slavery into the west 
rn territory because it was unprofitable economi 
ally and was not wanted. For the same reason : 
ms futile for the opponents of slavery to try t 
rohibit by law its extension westward — the wesl 
rners had no desire or use for it. It was th 
ontention over slavery in western territory whic 
sms the abstraction over which the Civil War w 
ought. 

Many people before i860, saw the folly of th 
:ontroversy. Governor Robert J. Walker 1 
Mississippi recognized that the west would nev 
>e open to slavery, as did Stanton of Tennessee ai 
senator Toombs of Georgia. The status of slave 
n the west had been automatically settled by t. 
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laws of nature. The two sections, however, cb 
ished perverted ideas of each other. It was report 
md actually believed, in the north, that Senai 
Robert Toombs, of Georgia, had boastfully declai 
that he would call the roll of his slaves in Mas 
chusetts. 

The following incidents given in Macy’s "Poli 
cal Parties in The United States,” pages 209 to 2 
are illustrative of the state of public exciterru 
preceding the Civil War. In an effort to diet; 
the slave policy of the west, Charlie B. Lines, 
deacon of a New Haven congregation, had enlist 
a company of seventy-nine emigrants for the w 
A meeting was held in the church shortly bef< 
their departure, for the purpose of raising fun 
at which many clergymen and members of t 
Yale College faculty were present. The leaders 
the party announced that Sharpe’s rifles were lac 
ing and that they were needed for self-defen 
After an earnest address from Henry Wa 
Beecher, the subscription began. Professor Sil 
man started the subscription with one Sharpe’s ri£ 
the pastor of the church gave the second. Fif 
was the number wanted. Then Beecher announc 
that if twenty-five were pledged on the spot, PI 
mouth Church would furnish the rest. Churches 
both sections had by that time become agencies f 
propagating hatred. Another incident is a southe 
one. Colonel Bufort of Alabama sold a number 
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lis slaves valued at $20,000, and invested the money 
o equip a troop of three hundred soldiers to fighi 
or southern rights in Kansas. "The day thai 
iufort’s battalion started from Montgomery they 
narched to the Baptist Church. The Methodisi 
ninister solemnly invoked the divine blessing or 
he enterprise; the Baptist pastor gave Bufort : 
inely bound Bible, and said that a subscription hac 
>een raised to present each emigrant with a copy 
f the Holy Scripture.” This battalion left for th< 
rest armed with Bibles and Sharpe’s rifles. Th< 
xistence of such a condition of excitement madt 
c an easy matter to precipitate war. 

In political contests the natural tendency is foi 
ersons of extreme views to gain leadership — 
ecided and partisan convictions are easily describee 
nd understood, whereas people of moderate and 
iscreet judgment often lack conviction themselves 
nd so cannot very well impress their views upon 
ie masses. Garrison’s extreme abuse of the south 
r as met there with similar other extremes. The 
bolitionists had great sympathy for the oppressed 
ut great hatred for the oppressor, and regarded 
ie slave owner as personally responsible for slavery 
ither than as an agent of circumstances. Perhaps 
the abolitionists had directed their appeal to the 
loraT conscience of the south, avoiding sectional 
id personal abuse, secession would never have 
ken place. The south met this abuse by demand- 
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g that all anti-slavery publications be exclude 
onci the mails. Books, papers, and all publicatioi 
isp*ected of containing anti-slavery propaganc 
•ere taken from the mails and publicly burned : 
;ha-rleston, S. C. There were many manifestatioi 
f disregard for the sanctity of the mails. T 1 
Lorth judged the south by these extreme action 
nd the efforts of the south to suppress anti-slaver 
igication resulted only in greater propaganda f< 
;he abolitionists. 

The public is quick to demand war, but is m 
io willing to accept its hardships. During the coi 
flict it was necessary for both the north and tl 
south to suspend civil liberties, including freedo: 
of the press and speech. Expressions that migl 
•weaken war morale were punished — both sectio: 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus and arbitrari 
imprisoned their citizens. About 38,000 peop 
-were imprisoned in the north while the number 
•the south is unknown. Both sections, as in ; 
major wars, resorted to the draft to recruit soldiei 
Yet, with all these weapons at their disposal, t 
northern army succeeded in enlisting only abo 
1,325,000 of its native white population out of 
total of 23,000,000. Besides approximately 1,32; 
000 native whites, the northern army consisted 
joo,ooo whites from the south, 186,000 negro 
and joo.ooo foreigners. Left to the volunta 
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support of its citizens neither section could ha’ 
carried on the war, as no major war of modei 
times could have been fought with that volunta: 
support alone. The draft acts of both sectio 
allowed for the employment of substitutes, whic 
of course, was hard on the poorer classes who cou 
not employ substitutes, but the richer classes oft 
avoided army service by this method. It is ir 
possible to obtain an exact figure for the number 
substitutes employed, but the Secretary of W 
under Davis considered 50,000 a low estimate f 
the Confederate army in 1864. Desertion was ft 
quent on both sides. Rhodes estimates the numt 
of deserters in the south at 100,000 in 1864. 

Much has been heard of the heroism and sacrifi 
displayed during the conflict, but little of t 
crimes committed by both sections. Only t 
pleasant phases of the war have survived. Wh 
Joseph Holt and Robert Dale Owen were a 
pointed by Secretary of War Stanton to adji 
claims for materials supplied to the War Depa; 
ment, they found fraud at every turn, and bef< 
making their final report in July, 1862, secui 
deductions of nearly $17,000,000 from clai 
amounting to $50,000,000. One claim alone \ 
reduced $1, 000, 000 and another was reduc 
$580,000. One senator had received $10,000 : 
securing an order from the War Department fo 
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:n_t. Colonel Henry S. Olcott, who was ap- 
nted special commissioner to investigate frauds 
er a thorough examination of the facts an- 
inced that from 20% to 25% of the expendi- 
•es of the Federal treasury during the Civil Wai 
s tainted with fraud, and, according to his esti- 
ite, approximately $700,000,000 was paid 
rough fraud. (See Rhodes, Vol. V, page 220.) 

In commenting upon moral conditions during 
e conflict, the Springfield Republican said edi- 
rially : ''It is a sad, a shocking picture of life in 
ashington, which our correspondents are giving 
a Bureau of the Treasury Department made a 
ur.e of seduction and prostitution; the necessities 
poor and pretty women made the means of their 
butchery by high government officials; members 
Congress putting their mistresses into clerkships 
the departments; whiskey drinking ad libitum.” 
3 <e Rhodes, Vol. V, page 212.) These are some of 
letypical incidents of conditions in both sections, 
at text books in treating of this war, as of all 
tiers, present only those phases which glorify the 
orllict. 

The cost of the Civil War, including the ex- 
eiditures of both sections, pensions, destruction of 
rtperty, and other indirect expenses, was $12,- 
a,ooo,ooo. Its damage to the moral and spiritual 
leclopment of the United States cannot be 
stiiated. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE WAR WITH SPAIN 

i almost a century, the Spanish possession of 
ba had been regarded with disfavor by certain 
nents in the United States. Reasons for this 
itude varied from those of acquisition on 
lunds of "manifest destiny,” to those of the 
best altruism. When the Spanish American re- 
blics won their independence during the early 
trs of the nineteenth century, Porto Rico and 
iba remained in the possession of Spain. 

Thomas Jefferson advocated the acquiring of 
iba and its annexation as a state, chiefly for fear 
at it would be acquired by England. Later, pro- 
very leaders wanted to take the island in order 
extend slave territory, as had been done in the 
se of Florida and Texas. Cuba’s annexation wa: 
part of the "manifest destiny” program which 
is rampant in the years preceding the Civil War, 
any filibustering expeditions were sent there with 
mexation in view. The Cubans themselves often 
me to the United States, became naturalized 
tizens of this country, and would return to Cuba 
ith an unfriendly attitude toward Spanish au- 
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thority, counting for protection on their America 
citizenship, in case of trouble. 

There had often been spasmodic rebellions c 
outbreaks in Cuba before 1893. In 1868, the; 
broke out what is known as the "Ten Years’ War 
which lasted until 1878, but the causes of the 
conflicts were never clearly understood by the pai 
ticipants on either side. Sugar cane was the prir 
cipal source of Cuban wealth. According to tl 
customary policy of trade barriers, Spain impost 
duties on goods coming from the United States ar 
the United States imposed high' duties on Cubs 
sugar. These duties severely hurt Cuban econom 
life, and as economic depressions as well as pro 
perities are always attributed to the party in pow 
regardless of the real causes, the Cubans, no excel 
tions to this rule, blamed the political power thi 
in authority. 

During this "Ten Years’ War” many fillibuste 
ing expeditions were secretly fitted out in d 
United States by and for the Cubans. In 1873. 
ship, the Virginias, sailing under American colo: 
carrying men and supplies to the Cuban insurger 
was captured by a Spanish gunboat. The crew a; 
passengers were given a trial which resulted in t 
execution of fifty-three, of whom eight claimed 
be American citizens. Immediately, the war c 
went up in the United States. But, due to the w 
policy of President Grant, it never gained headwa 
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Finally, in 1S7S, Spain agreed to forget the pas 
olish slavery in Cuba, and admit delegate/froi 
aba to the Spanish "Cortes” or Parliament. T 1 
ibans agreed, and hostilities ceased. Allfmen 1 
iba were given the ballot if they paid taxes t 
e amount of $25.00 annually, which still exclude 
e poorer classes. Of the representatives sent b 
e island to the Spanish "Cortes” or Parliament i 
adrid, about one-fifth were Cuban born. Th: 
rangement lasted as long as the economic life 0 
iba was normal. 

But in February, 1895, a new war for inde 
ndence broke out, which was caused by a sever 
pression of the sugar industry resulting from th 
peal in 1894 of the McKinley Tariff which ha< 
rmitted the free entry of Cuban sugar into thi 
oited States, giving the Cuban sugar industry 
cess to the United States market. The closing o; 
e United States to Cuban sugar was a great blov 
Cuba’s sugar industry. Spanish authority it 
iba was held responsible, and warfare was soor 
:ablished between the insurgents and Spanish 
thorities. A humane governor-general tried tc 
ppress the insurrection peaceably, but without 
:isfactory results. Accordingly, General Weyler 
came Governor-General of Cuba, on February 
, 1896, and inaugurated the concentration 
licy, by which the inhabitants of Cuba were 
embled or crowded within certain military 
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camps, for it was impossible to distinguish tht 
loyalists from the insurgents. As a result of this 
there was great suffering and destruction. 

Gomez was leader of the insurgents. Ht 
destroyed all the property he possibly could, in an 
endeavor to compel the United States to intervene 
By attempting to destroy Spanish authority, Gome? 
hoped to secure the help of the United States. Tht 
insurgents were often led by Cubans who had com< 
to America, obtained United States citizenship, anc 
returned to the island claiming the privilege of theii 
acquired citizenship. Between February 24, 1895 
and January 22, 1897, seventy-four persons claim- 
ing to be citizens of the United States were arrestee 
by Spanish authority, because of their activities x 
insurgents. But fully three-fourths of thos 
arrested were Cubans or sons of Cubans who hac 
been naturalized in the United States. Often, tht 
insurgents developed their plans on American soii 
and secured military aid here. The federal gov- 
ernment took precautions to prevent this, bui 
many expeditions were made in spite of action taker 
to prevent them. 

Our Department of State protested to Spair 
against the concentration policy in Cuba carried ou! 
under Governor-General Weyler, but Spain con- 
tended that her methods in suppressing rebellion in 
Cuba were no more severe than the methods em- 
ployed by our federal government during the Civil 
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r ar. Attention was called by Spain to the She 
an march through the south and to Sheridar 
;tivities in Virginia. Spain also called attentk 
- the Cuban Junta in New York, and claimed th 
te principal insurgent assistance came from Ame 
an soil. 

Congress appropriated $50,000 for the relief 1 
mericans in Cuba, but up to the fall of 1897, on 
? } ooo of the $50,000 had been used, so little n& 
as there for it. 

In this war in Cuba between insurgents or reb< 
ad Spanish authority, both sides destroyed all tl 
roperty possible, although the insurgents destroy 
lore than the Spanish authorities. It was n 
early so destructive as our Civil War, yet wh 
lould we have thought had Spain protested again 
re conditions of our Civil War? Such a prow 
r ould have been treated with contempt. We hi 

0 more legal ground for questioning Spani 
uthority in Cuba, than Japan today would ha' 

1 questioning or protesting against our policy : 
ie Philippines. In fact, two years later, in 01 
uerrilla warfare with the natives of the Philippic 
r e adopted the same concentration policy, as v 
aall see, against which we then protested in Cut 

William Randolph Hearst, who was then d 
:ader of American yellow journalism, had at tl 
me developed his chain of newspapers from Cal 
ornia to Boston. Early in 1897, he began adv< 
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tting intervention. Appeals were made daily. 
Cories, crimes, and conditions were pictured in his 
apers and greatly exaggerated. Mr. McKinley, 
ppossed to intervention, became President on 
larch 4, 1897. Mark Hanna who had elected Mr. 
IcKinley President, now wished to be compensated 
y an appointment to the United States Senate from 
)hio. To create a vacancy in the Senate, Mr. Mc- 
iinley appointed as his Secretary of State Mr. 
ohn Sherman who was then Senator from Ohio, 
nd Mr. Hanna was appointed by the Governor of 
)hio to the United States Senate. Mr. McKinley’s 
ppointment of John Sherman as Secretary of State 
/as a great blunder. Mr. Sherman was then very 
ild and rapidly declining. His work was left in the 
lands of his assistants in the Department of State. 

United States citizens owned wealth in Cuba, to 
he amount of $50,000,000 and our commerce with 
liuba amounted to $1,000,000,000 annually. These 
nterests, of course, demanded intervention. Our 
department of State in its correspondence with 
{pain estimated that $16,000,000 worth of Amer- 
can property had been destroyed in Cuba at the 
dose of 1897, for which property Spain was held 
responsible. This was a greatly exaggerated figure, 
for at the close of the war a claims commission was 
treated by Congress to investigate those claims, anc 
this commission recognized as valid claims amount- 
ing to only about $362,252. 
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In, October/ 1897, Spain recalled Govern 
General Weyler, and appointed in his place Blar 
The concentration order was revoked. Sp 
offered '''the natives a larger share of self-gove 
ment, with their own constitution and legislatt 
Autonomy was granted. If it had been offe 
three years before, this would, no doubt, h; 
;olved the problem. But now it was difficult 
reconcile the two factions in Cuba. The nat 
Spaniards in Cuba opposed home rule, as it wo' 
jive the Cubans too much power. The Cub 
wanted independence, and were unwilling to 1 
operate with the Spaniards in home rule. A Cul 
oarliament was called on May 4, 1898. 

The Hearst newspapers were then demand: 
ntervention on the part of the United States a 

nodding public opinion in that direct! 

Although th^e-Iection of 1 896 was over, and it 1 
settled the issue of free silver, yet other social e 
nents had entered American politics through 1 
Section and campaign of 1896, and it was in 1 
nterests of some people to make use of a "vigorc 
foreign policy” to keep public attention away fr< 
:he new issues. This is an old device for obliterati 
tome issues or differences. Lincoln had been adv! 
:o precipitate the United States into a foreign v 
is a means of preventing the Civil War. 

” On February 9, 1898, the New York Journal 
trong advocate of intervention, violated t 
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inctity of the United States mails by securing 
lrough criminal methods a private letter written 
y Lome, the Spanish minister at Washington, to a 
•iend. In this letter Lome severely criticised Mc- 
inley, and spoke of him with contempt. This let- 
:r was published by the New York Journal. , It 
tcited public opinion, and was, of course, made 
se of by the jingo press. However, it had nothing 
3 do with the case, for a foreign minister naturally 
as a perfect legal and moral right to have any 
pinion of the President or any other public offi- 
ial he likes, and to express it privately to a friend, 
lie actual crime was in stealing the letter from the 
fnited States mails, but that action was never in- 
estigated or punished by the United States, which^ 
riould have been done. Lome’s criticism of Mc- 
iinley may have been unjust, but he had a personal 
ight to it. 

In the midst of the great excitement created by 
he Lome letter, another incident took place of 
dvantage to the war party. On January 24, 1898, 
le Maine was ordered to Cuba on a "friendly visit.” 
’his trip was accepted officially as a complimentary 
isit, but privately both Spain and the United 
tates regarding it in the opposite light. After being 
a Havana harbor for three weeks, the Maine was 
lown up on February 15, 1898. "Remember the 
daine” now became the slogan of the war party*, 
pain denied any connection with its destruction. 
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rt_d no one now believes it was blown up by Sp 
rtie actual cause of the explosion is not known, 
t is now believed to have been done by the re 
r_ Cuba for the purpose of securing the ini 
mention of the United States. It may have been 
iccident with which Spain could in no way be c 
aected, yet, at the time, in the eyes of the put 
Spain was held responsible. 

McKinley, during this period, opposed inters 1 
tion, but the war party, supported by the He 
papers, was growing rapidly. Our able ministe. 
Spain, General Woodford, was also opposed to 
intervention. Congress, however, held the op 
site attitude. A senator said to Assistant Secret 
of State Day: "Day, doesn’t your President kr 
where the war-declaring power is lodged? 
him that if he doesn’t do something, Congress ■ 
exercise the power.” Congressman Boutelle, t 
was opposed to the war, says that forty or fi 
Republican members of Congress held a caucus ; 
sent a committee to the President stating that un 
he asked for a declaration of war, they would p 
pose a resolution for war and carry it throu 
Secretary of War Alger, who was a notorious spe 
man, said to a senator: "I want you to advise 
President to declare war. He is making a gi 
mistake. He is in danger of ruining himself ; 
the Republican party by standing in the way of 
people’s wishes. Congress will declare war in sj 
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£ him. He’ll get run over and the party with 
,im.” Rhodes, in "McKinley and Roosevelt 
administrations,” on page 64, says: "McKinley 

eared a rupture in his own party, and on account 
,£ that fear, had not the nerve and power to resist 
he pressure for war. We may rest assured that if 

ark Hanna had been President, there would have 
>een no war with Spain.” 

McKinley was opposed to the war up to the last 
>£ March, 1898. Only two members of his cabinet 
vere in favor of war. Also, the Vice-President was 
tgainst it, as was Mark Hanna, Speaker of the 
Hfouse, and nearly all the leading Republicans of 
:he Senate. 

On March *9, 1898, McKinley sent his ulti- 
matum to Spain demanding the complete 
ibandonment of the concentration policy, the 
granting of an armistice to Cuba, and the opening 
of peace negotiations through himself with the in- 
5ur gents. Spain replied granting the complete 

ibandonment of the concentration policy and die 
not refuse to grant the armistice, but told our min- 
ister, General Woodford, that she would gladh 
grant it, if the Cubans, who were the resistors 
asked for it, for Spain could not first offer it. Ou: 
minister at Madrid then cabled McKinley that th 
Spanish government and people wished to settle th 
difficulty without war, and that in a few months 
time, he would "get peace in Cuba, with justice t< 
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-uba and protection to our great Amerlc 
iterests.” ^ J 

Let us say, for example, that Japan had sent 
Itimatum to McKinley during the Philippine : 
irrection, demanding that he change his policy 
oercion and grant an armistice to the Philippin 
uch a demand would have been treated with cc 
3mpt, yet that is what we demanded of Spain. 

On April 6 , 1898, the representatives of Gri 
ritain, Germany, France, Austria, Russia, a 
taly made an appeal to McKinley to contin 
eaceful negotiations. The Pope also interven 
or peace. He asked the Queen of Spain to cornf 
ully with our ultimatum. Accordingly, on Ap 
o, McKinley was notified by the Foreign Office 
fadrid, that Spain would grant the armistice. B 
n the following day, Monday, April 1 1, 1898, M 
linley appeared before Congress and asked for 
eclaration of war against Spain, without inforr 
ig them of the latest concessions made by Spai 
t is impossible to explain McKinley’s actio 
Trough the efforts of Minister Woodford, 
fadrid, and others, a diplomatic victory had bei 
?on only to be thrown away by McKinley at 
Congress. The Spanish minister at Washingtt 
'as notified that the President in his message ■ 
'ongress on April n, would explain the concessit 
tade by Spain, but this was not done — a referem 
nly was made to it in his war message. 
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War was declared on April 18 by a vote < 
324 to. 19 in the House, and 67 to 21 in the Senat 
On March-31, 1898, Woodford had cabled to M. 
Kinleyf"I believe the ministry are ready to go 
far and as fast as they can and still save the dynasi 
here in Spain. They know that Cuba is lost. Pul 
lie opinion in Spain has moved steadily towar 
peace.” Then on April 3, 1898, Woodford sei 
this message to President McKinley: "The Span! 
Minister for Foreign Affairs assures me that Spa 
will go as far and as fast as she can. I know th; 
the Queen and her present ministry sincerely desi 
peace, and that the Spanish people desire peace, ar 
if you can still give me time and reasonable liberi 
of action, I am sure that before next October is 
I will get peace in Cuba.” Again on April 1 
the day before our declaration of war, Woodfoi 
notified our Department of State that before Ai 
gust 1, he could secure autonomy for Cuba, or 
recognition of its independence by Spain or 
cession of the island to the United States. He the 
added: "I hope that nothing will be done to humi 
iate Spain, as I am satisfied the present governmei 
is going, and is loyally ready to go, as fast and 
far as it can.” It was an open secret that Spai 
would give up or sell Cuba as soon as she could. 

One cannot read the Woodford dispatches an 
fail to see that the Spanish -American War w; 
thrust upon Spain by our jingo press. Presider 
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[cKinley over-estimated its strength and lost 1; 
;rve, fearing the disruption of his party. Spa 
as not surprised but "stunned” when the _Uniti 
tates declared war, a war which cannot be d 
:nded on any grounds. Cuba was Spanish tert 
>ry and we had no more legal right to intervej 
lan Spain, for example, had a right to dcmai 
lat the United States change her methods of go 
•nment in Alaska. Morally, the war was ind 
msible, for Spain was conceding and was ready 
o to any extent to avoid war, even to the poi 
f granting independence to Cuba. This confli 
r ith Spain cost $300,000,000, not including t 
idirect expenses. slwy of 

The most important result of the, war was o 
cquisition of the Philippine Islands. In Februai 
898, about two months before war was declare 
admiral Dewey of the American fleet was order 
o Hongkong, China, and instructed to be prepar 
0 begin operations against the Philippines in ci 
f a declaration of war. Until after the battle 
danila, the American people had practically ne\ 
eard of the Philippine Islands. These islands we 
aken, however, and at the peace conference, IV 
IcKinley instructed our commissioners not to 
itisfied with anything less than the entire group 
ilands because of the "commercial opportunity,” 
hey were secured as a tradingTase in the Oriei 
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At that time, it seemed that China would be <3 
membered by the European powers and that unh 
we secured the Philippines, the United States woe 
have no share in the Orient. This was our first st 
in a policy of imperialism, clothed in mild terms. 

For three years after our capture of thi 
islands, the natives put up a guerrilla warfare 
resist the United States forces. During this perk 
the American army resorted to every description 
barbaric torture. Among other measures, t 
policy of concentrating the inhabitants in can: 
was resorted to, which was the same policy 
objected to the use of by Spain in Cuba. Prison 
of war were executed in retaliation for crimes 
which they knew nothing. One of our notork 
army officers known as "Hell-Roaring” Jake Sm 
commanded that every building in a certain a: 
be burned and every native over ten years of s 
be slain. 

These three years of guerrilla warfare cost i 
United States $170,000,000. All of this cost a 
cruelty, aside from being unjust, was unfieccssa 
for the natives of the Philippines were willing 
co-operate with the United States to develop tt 
civilization by peaceful methods. The resistai 
was caused by the presence of United States soldi 
in the islands. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE WORLD WAR 


JVe shall not undertake a long discussion of t 
causes of the World War but simply examine t 
reasons for the participation in it of the Unit 
States on the side of the Allies. For the first time 
history the generation living through a great w 
has been able to ascertain the facts regarding 
origin. These facts, however, have not yet becot 
the common property of the great masses, althou. 
they are gradually becoming evident to everyboc 
A great many people are still influenced by t 
passions and hatreds aroused by the conflict. 

Briefly stated, the causes of the conflict wt 
trade rivalry between Great Britain and Germar 
the scramble for territory especially in Africa, t 
conflict between Russia and Germany for the dor 
ination of the Balkan Peninsula, and the old i 
herited animosity between France and German 
The accusation of "sole” guilt against Germany 
held no longer by educated persons who ha 
studied the facts, although there still are and w 
no doubt always be differences of opinion abo 
minor points. The immediate occasion for t 
opening of hostilities in 1914 was the murde.t 
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chduke/ Ferdinand, the heir to the throne o: 
stria-Hungary. This murder took place whili 
was in Bosnia. The-'cKme was committee! bj 
iresentatives of a-Pan-Slav# organization work' 
; hand in hanefwith the Serbian government witl 
iew to "annexing Bosnia to Serbia. 

[Jp to the nineteenth century, the Balkan Pen' 
ula was owned by Turkey, but the last centun 
: witnessed the gradual break-up of Europeai 
irkey on the Balkan Peninsula. In connectioi 
th this disintegration, Russia tried to gain terri 
;y at the expense of Turkey. Austria -Hungar 
o tried to penetrate the same area. A conflic 
is the inevitable consequence. This Balkan prob 
n had been a source of trouble in Europe for : 
itury. The people of Serbia were Slavs an< 
>ked to Russia for support, — in fact, Serbia wa 
actically governed by Russian diplomacy 
istria-Hungary looked to Germany for support 
1908, Bosnia, which was then a Turkish provinc 
t had been administered by Austria-Hungar; 
ice 1878, was annexed by Austria-Hungary 
lis act offended Serbia, who wished to annex i 
part of the Pan-Slavic dream for the dominatioi 
Russia of Bosnia, Serbia, and the remainder 0 
e Balkans. This annexation by Austria-Hungar; 
feated the Pan-Slavic dream and was a victor 
r Pan-Germany. Feeling became more and mor 

ute when in 1914 the Archduke Ferdinand wa 
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killed. The incident was applauded by Serbia, an 
conflict followed. The details of events in 191, 
ar^j too complicated to go into for our brief space 
but popular accounts reaching the United State 
were from Allied sources and were corresponding] 
biased. 

In 1914 all Europe was divided into two grea 
military camps — the Allied and the Central Power 
The following is the size of the principal armies c 
Europe in 1914: Germany, 806,000; Austria, 37 < 
000; Italy, 305,000; France, 818,000; Russi; 
1,284,000; Belgium, 280,000. All Europe wa 
equipped as a military machine, and the murder i 
1914 simply put the machinery in motion. It ws 
an absurd fallacy to think that Germany was th 
only armed nation at the time, and to believe tha 
Great Britain entered the conflict to~~defend Be! 
gium is~efl n lially ~absu r dl As early* as 1911, Gres 
Britain had made plans with France for marclin, 
an army through Belgium to Germany in the even 
of war with Germany. Belgium was regarded a 
part of the Allied powers. Great Britain has :>f6 
cially acknowledged to be false her ostensible re iso 
for entering the war — the protection of Belgian 
Her reason was the struggle between rival imperial 
isms, which secret treaties later exposed siov 
clearly. 

However, we are concerned here only with vn 
the United States entered the war. The three iut 
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nding causes were interference with neutr 


ide, economic ties with the Allies, and .Alfje 
o p^gand a i n the UnIteB~State sT^ These causi 
erlap in such a way as to make it impossible t 
■cuss them separately. 

Soon after war was declared in 1914, Gref 
itain placed mines in the North Sea and with th 
1 of her navy blockaded Germany and th 
jacent neutral portions of Nor tit Europe. As 
suit, all goods^going in that direction were cap 
ired. The United States protested, but Gref 
:itain refused to yield the point, claiming it to fc 
military necessity albeit illegal from the point c 
ew of international law. Great Britain blockade 
ermany by mines, and cut off all foreign trad 
ith Germany'and neutral ports near Germany t 
:event the entrance of goods into Germany. Ger 
any retaliated in February, 19x5, by employin 
ic submarine to blockade Great Britain. On 
:>Iicy was as legal as the other. Mr. "Wilson pro 
sted, but neither side yielded. In no case in his 
>ry has a nation at war observed the established 
lies if the rules conflict with military expediency 
he United States has been no exception to tjiii 
rocedure. Since the object of • warfare is th 
hysical destruction of an opponent, once yoi 
istify the war you must justify any means era 
loyed to gain the victory. In protesting to Ger 
uny, we argued that the submarines could no 
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.Warn ships to take off passengers before they we: 
| siink, but neither could the mines planted by_Gre: 
Britain. American ships kept out of the mine zon 
but disregarded the submarine zones for reasons v 
shall later explain. The Lusitania, a British shi 
was sunk by a submarine on May 7, 1915. Oi 
hundred and fourteen Americans lost their live 
We immediately protested. But the facts ha- 
shown that the Lus itania carried a_ large_auantb 
of munitions of war. At the time the boat w 
sunk 'a United States senator asked the Treasu; 
Department for the bill of lading. He was told 
had been turned over to the State Departmer 
When the senator asked the State Department f 
a copy of the bill of lading in order to see what w 
on board, the State Department refused to disclc 
the contents, on the grounds that it was to be ke 
for diplomatic correspondence. It was not knov 
till after the war was over what had actually be< 
on board the ship. Since then it has been official 
stated by the collector of customs then at Ne 
York that the Lusitania carried munitions of w: 
Besides, Germany had warned the passengers b 
fore getting on board that in all probability t 
ship would be sunk. This no tice was of ficially pu 
lished in the Ne w York papers before thej hip_g.ajle 
There 7 s ncTquestion but that the passengers h 
been given due warning. Whether the sinking w 
legal or not depends upon the point of view. A 
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rding to Germany, she did more than the Iai 
paired by her warning before the ship left har 
r, which is rather better than being warned a fei 
nutes before being sunk in mid-ocean. 

The British seized and searched the mail; 
lited States officials below the rank of ministe 
:re searched by the British while traveling to an 
om the continent. Before the close of 191^ 
irty-one cargoes of copper valued at $5,500,00 
d been captured by Great Britain, but the Unite' 
ates owners were compensated. Their seizurt 
■wever, was illegal. Early in 1916, German 
;reed to give up the use of the submarine, bn 
t condition that the United States make Grea 
ritain obey international law. We could nc 
•rce Great Britain to abide by international lav 
id consequently Germany resumed her submarin 
arfare in 1917, which was our official reason fo 
itering the war. But this was only our' legal ex 
ise. The effective causes were our economic tit 
ith the Allies, and Allied propaganda in tb 
nited States. We will examine these causes mor 
irefully. Awfv'i t* « > p* j BWhA - U a I Cbbhr y t 
Modem warfare is a conflict of economic re 
lurces as well as armies. The British navy cut 01 
1 economic intercourse between Germany and th 
f nited States. In this way, the economic resource 
f the United States were in the hands of the Alliei 
American agriculture, credit, and industry soo; 
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became indispensable to the Allied cause. In 191 < 
an Anglo-French mission came to New York and 
secured a loan of $500,000,000. This money was 
left with various banks in New York for the pur- 
pose of buying supplies from America. The 
Allied governments continued to borrow in Wall 
Street, and these banks loaned England and Francs 
money with which to buy materials. Soon the 
House of Morgan became the purchasing agent of 
the Allies. The Morgan firm selected Edward R. 
Stetinius, President of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany, as the purchasing agent. Mr. Stetinius 
selected one hundred and seventy-five men to assist 
him in the task. ' They were soon purchasing sup- 
plies for the Allies at the rate of $10,000,000 a day 
By September, 1917, the Morgan firm had pur- 
chased $3,000,000,000 in merchandise and muni- 
tions for the Allies in addition to the selling of 
Allied bonds. The day the United States declared 
war against Germany the British government’s bans 
account with Morgan was heavily overdrawn. 

When Kitchener became Minister of -War ii 


Great Britain in 1915 one of his first acts was tc 
cable Charles M. Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company to come to England immediately. 
Schwab went and agreed to sell all the output cf 
the Bethlehem Steel Company to the British gov- 
ernment. In less than two years, he shipped abort 


$aoo,ooo,ooo worth of war material to England 
’ p*'.4 £>' b;T 
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wenty submarines were built and sent in pai 
- Canada where they were assembled and se 
:ross to England. This was done a year befo 
ie German submarine Deutschland came to t 
nitcd States and was advertised as the first 
oss the Atlantic. (See John Moody, "Masters i 
apital,” pages 162-172.) 

American industry had become one with tl 
Hies. Our greatest banking and industrial inst 
itions had become dependent upon an Allied vii 
ry and an Allied victory was dependent upc 
em. American industry became pro-Ally b< 
luse the British blockade cut off our trade wit 
ermany. German and Austrian agents such : 
umba, Karl Boy-Ed and Franz von Papen wei 
:pelled from the country because of their ur 
;utral activities on behalf of the Central Power 
"Patriotic” societies such as "The Navy League, 
fhe American Defense Society,” and the "Nr 
snal Security League” were all tied up financiall 
i th munition jdants. These societies were props 
indaTureaus for "preparedness” and later for ou 
itrance into the conflict. The nineteen men wh 
lunded the Navy League had among their numbe 
presentatives of the three manufacturers a 
mor plate in America, — the Midvale, Bethleheir 
id Carnegie Companies. The Navy League wa 
practice the propaganda bureau of the thre 
impanies working together to sell armor plate. 
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Modern warfare lias become even more than a. 
conflict of armies and of economic resources. 
Propaganda to secure popular support, has become 
more and more necessary. Both sides in the Euro- 
pean conflict made great efforts to present their 
propaganda before America, but the Central 
Powers failed primarily because of the British, 
blockade. The Allies, on their side, had trie co- 
operation of American business, and easily accom- 
plished their purpose. Professor Hayes in his 
"Brief History of the Great War” says: "The 

British resorted to every known device of propa- 
ganda from employing secret service agents in New; 
York to maintaining at Washington the great 
iournalist, Lord Northcliffe, with a host of assis- 
tants, as a publicity director.” These propagandists 
bad the co-operation of the bankers who had made 
loans to the Allies or had acted as purchasing 
igents. All this happened in 1916, but the Amer- 
ican people never knew the source of their "war 
news” until the conflict was over. Mr. Ra thorn, 
if the Providence Journal, of Providence, JR. I., 
ivas notorious for his accounts of German "crimes.** 
Phe Boston Herald of December 30, 1923, in an 
editorial comment, says: "It is, of course, true, as 
tnost well informed people now understand, that 
the Rathom disclosures which made the Providence 

Journal famous during the war were fiction but 

Hathom did this for the praiseworthy purpose of 
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rousing his countrymen to a war fury. He to 
ne of the practical ways of doing so.” Capt£ 
r erdinand Tuohy of the British Secret Service 
The Secret Corps” says: "All the trickery a: 
ibterfuge and war-wisdom of the ages broug 
p-to-date, intensified and harnessed to every mo 
rn invention and device, ... a Machiavelli, 
’alleyrand or some other master schemer of t 
ges come back to earth, would have thrilled 
lie amazing cunning and corruption of it all 
lie Belgium authorities themselves have denied t 
ruth of tlie crimes~g ivefl~ou t~in the Bryce RepoJ 
lr. Lloyd George has statedTn print that caref 
ivestigations disclosed no case of Belgian childr 
nth hands cut off. Yet these are some of t 
rimes with which the American public were f 
uring 1916, 1917 and 1918. The peoples of t 
Central Powers were, of course, furnished simil 
rimes attributed to the Allies. There were mai 
rimes committed as in all wars, but every natio 
lduding the United States, was guilty of them. 

It is not easy to explain the attitudes of mat 
rominent officials of the United States during t. 
ears preceding our entrance into the war. Amba 
idor Walter H. Page, our representative in Loi 
on, was guilty of direct disloyalty to the Americ; 
Jovernment and people. When President Wils< 
rotested to the British Government against her di 
egard of neutral rights Mr. Page did not give tl 
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messages to Sir Edward Grey of the British Foreigr 
Office. He would read them to him and would 
then ask Grey to co-operate with him in making a 
reply to the United States. Sir Edward Grey say; 
in his memoirs : "Page came to see me at the foreign 
office one day and produced a long dispatch from 
Washington contesting our claims to act as we were 
doing in stopping contraband in going to neutril 
ports. 'I am instructed’ he said 'to read this dis- 
patch to you-’ He read and I listened. He then 
said 'I have now read the dispatch but I do not 
agree with it. Let us consider how it should be 
answered.’ ” In all diplomacy there is no othet 
example of such a procedure. Page was determined 
upon our entrance from the very beginning of the 
war. Many of our representatives at the principt! 
courts of Europe were connected with the Allies 
personally through business or banking interests in 
this country. 

Mr. Wilson himself was pro-British in a scholarly 
way. He was a great admirer of the cabinel- 
parliamentary form of government used in Eng- 
land. All his heroes in political science were Eng- 
lish authorities. Mr. Wilson’s former attorney- 
general, Thomas W. Gregory, says in a letter to the 
New York Times of February 9, 1925, that Wilson, 
was "by inheritance, tradition, and reasoning at all 
times the friend of the Allies.” Mr. Tumulty also 
now says Mr. Wilson was never neutral. 
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President Wilson had become converted to tb 
ea of intervention by the spring of 1916. S: 
Iward Grey says in his memoirs that Colon 
ouse assured him in February, 19x6, that Wilso 
auld do his best to bring the United States to th 
i of the Allies. In April, 1916, the President cor 
lted Champ Clark, Speaker of the House; Claud 
itchen, Democratic Leader; H. D. Flood, Chair 
an of the Foreign Relations Committee; an 
her Democratic leaders regarding their willing 
ss to bring the United States into the war on tb 
Hied side. This is known as the famous "Sunris 
inference.” They refused, and Mr. Wilso: 
owed his party to use as the 1916 slogan, "H 
pt us out of war.” At the time he was afraid t 
vocate intervention for fear of splitting his part) 
here were demands on the part of certain politic? 
iders and the press for immediate intervention bu 
ese demands were not representative of publi 
linion at the time. Ambassador Page brought hi 
fluence to bear on preventing the Allies from con 
lering German proposals for peace offered in 1 9 x 
id 1917. 

Allied propaganda represented Germany as lust 
tl for world dominion. Careful examination not 
ows that there was no such policy except tha 
hich is common to alt powers. This was part o 
e false propaganda spread in the United State 
inflame public opinion and make our entrano 
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"defensive.” Both sides resorted to trickery of 
every description. Much stir \fras created by the 
Zimmermann note published in March, 1917. It 
was a proposal by Germany to Mexico to enter on 
the side of Germany should the United States join 
the Allies, with a view to recovering New Mexicc 
and the surrounding territory taken by the Unitec 
States from Mexico in 1848. But this was exactly 
what the Allies had done, when they persuadec 
Japan to enter in order to capture the Germar 
sphere of influence in Shantung, China. It is obvi- 
ous that every nation at war will try to weaken it: 
opponent. We encouraged the Latin America! 
republics to declare war on Germany, which wa: 
no more than Germany did in encouraging Mexic< 
to declare war on the United States, should we de- 
clare war on Germany. This note was distortet 
and reported in 19x7 in a manner to give the im- 
pression that Germany was actively trying to creati 
trouble for the United States even in peace. Thi 
fact remains that the Zimmermann proposal wa 
not to apply unless we entered the war against Ger 
many, when it would be a legitimate defensiv 
measure for Germany to secure the aid of Mexico 
•Brigadier General J» C. Cha rteris, Chief o£ In 
telIigence_of_theJBritish Army during tKe~wat 
«ated boastfully, in New York, in an address in th 
fall of 1925, before the National Arts Club, tha 
he had invented the report that Germany was boil 
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|g down the bodies of her dead soldiers to be use 
jj fertilizer. He made the statement under tl 
^hpression that no reporters were present. Tl 
iichmond T hnes-Dispatcb, on December 6, 192 
Slid editorially: 

i 

"Not the least of the horrors of modern warfare is tl 
■opaganda bureau which is an important item in the mifita: 
tablishment of every nation. Neither is it the least of tl 
any encouraging signs which each year add to the prol 
jility of eventual peace on earth. 

"The famous cadaver story which aroused hatred again 
le German to the boiling point in this and other allied natio: 
iring the war has been denounced as a lie in the Briti: 
ouse of Commons. Months ago, the world learned the d 
ils of how this lie was planned and broadcasted by tl 
ficient officer in the British intelligence service. Now v 
e told that 'imbued with the spirit of the Locarno paci 
r Austen Chamberlain rose in the House, said that tl 
erniari Chancellor had denied the truth of the story and th; 
ie denial had been accepted by the British government. 

“A few years ago, the story of how the Kaiser was reducir 
iman corpses to fat, aroused the citizens of this and oth< 
1 lightened nations to a fury of hatred. Normally sane me 
wbled their fists and rushed off to the nearest recruitin 
rgeant. Now they are being told, in effect, that they wci 
ipes and fools; that their own officers deliberately goade 
lem to the desired boiling point, using an infamous lie 1 
ouse them, just as a grown bully whispers to one little be 
lat another little boy said he could lick him. 

“The encouraging sign found in this revolting admission ( 
>w modern war is waged is the natural inference that tl 
odem man is not overeager to throw himself at his brother 
iroat at the simple word of command. His passions must 1 
ayed upon, so the propaganda bureau has taken its place : 
le of the chief weapons. 

“In the next war, the propaganda must be more subtle an 
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clever than the best the World War produced. These frank 
admissions of wholesale lying on the part of trusted govern- 
ments in the last war will not soon be forgotten.” 

After the United States entered the war in April, 
1917. we immediately created a government propa- 
ganda bureau, which was known as "The Com- 
mittee on Public Information,” with George Creel 
as chairman. Since the war, Mr. Creel has given 
us an account of the propaganda activities in his 
book — '"How We Advertised America.” No effort 
was made to present the truth. Allied propaganda 
was accepted and to it we added ours. This "Com- 
mittee on Public Information” issued 75,099,0215 
pamphlets and books to encourage the public 
"morale.” They hired the services ,of 75,000 
speakers who operated in 5,200 communities. 
Altogether, about 755,190 speeches were made by 
these people known as the "Four Minute Men." 
Exhibits were given at fairs, and war films were 
prepared for the cinema, from which the Com- 
mittee on Public Information received a royalty. 
A total of 1,438 drawings were employed to arouse 
popular hatred. An official daily newspaper was 
issued which had a circulation of 100,000 copies. 
A. propaganda bureau was established by the 
United States, in the capitals of every nation in the 
world except those of the Central Powers. The 
:otal expenditure by the United States for propa- 
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nda was $6,738,223. (See George Creel, "Ho' 
e Advertised America,” Chapter I.) This w: 
» greatest fraud ever sold to the public in tl 
me of patriotism and religion. 

The Espionage Act was passed making it illegi 
spread "false” reports that would hinder recruil 
g. Every report was false which did not hai 
onize with the propaganda released by this Corr 
ittee on Public Information. The best we ca 
)W say for Mr. Wilson and the American publ 
that they were the victims of Allied progagand 
id contributed to the wrecking of Europea 
vilization through deception. 
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